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The principal efforts in current 
dogmatic Christology are being 
directed toward integration, bal- 
ance, and translation; three signif- 
icant approaches to the problem of 
the God-man. 


SOME ASPECTS OF 


CURRENT CHRISTOLOGY 


THOMAS E. CLARKE 


IT Is AN UNFORTUNATE, though perhaps inevitable, feature of contem- 
porary theology that the Christ of apologetics is more prominent 
than the Christ of dogmatics. Concern for relating the Jesus of his- 
tory to the Christ of Faith, or, to employ more current categories, for 
integrating the historisch and geschichtlich elements of the Christ- 
reality, has overshadowed some excellent work of the past decade in 
the field of dogmatic Christology. The present essay is an attempt to 
present a few of the more significant contributions in this field. It 
is far from being comprehensive, and is confined, for the most part, 
to Catholic authors. Leaving aside the problems of soteriological and 
cosmic Christology, it will focus on questions more immediately con- 
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nected with the dogma of Chalcedon. Even here it will do little more 


than sample a very extensive literature." 


I 


We may begin with a simple statement of Karl Adam: “The 
mystery of Christ does not lie in the fact that he is God, but that he is 
God-man.”” The central problem of dogmatic Christology may be 
described as the problem of the-one-and-the-many in Christ. It is the 
task of Christology to inquire in what sense, to what degree, under 
what conditions, to what purpose, with what consequences, are God 
and man somehow uniquely one in Christ Jesus. This Christological 
inquiry, in its historical aspect, is largely a tale of two cities, Alex- 
andria and Antioch, considered not merely as two rival theological 
schools of the fourth and fifth centuries, but as two enduring ap- 
proaches to the mystery of Christ, rooted in two religious mentalities, 
each with a special sensitivity to that aspect of the God-man which 
the other mentality leaves somewhat in the shade. We may look at 
the clash and blend of these two approaches in three phases, patristic, 
scholastic, modern, or, otherwise expressed, positive, speculative, 
psychological. 

First, considerable attention is being given today to the Christology 
of ancient Alexandria and Antioch. The Alexandrian Christology is 
described as a “descending,” or logos-sarx, Christology. It begins 
not with the man Jesus but with the eternal Word. Under the influence 
especially of the Stoic notion of the logos as the unique, immanent, 
hegemonic and vivifying principle in man, Alexandria tends to con- 
ceive the eternal Word as assuming the role of this logos in Christ. 
The advantages and disadvantages of such an approach are apparent. 
The unity of Christ is safeguarded, but at the risk of denying or 
neglecting the existence, or at least the redemptive significance, of 
the human mind and will of Christ. One prominent, though contro- 
verted, trend today is to stress the limitations rather than the advan- 
tages of this approach. In particular Saints Athanasius and Cyril, the 


1For general bibliography see A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht (editors), Das Konzil von 
Chalkedon, 3 volumes (Wiirzburg, 1951-4), volume 3, pp. 825-865, as well as the footnote 
references in all three volumes. Also B. Xiberta, Tractatus de Verbo Incarnato (Madrid, 
1954), volume 2, pp. 669-739. 

2K. Adam, The Son of God (New York, 1940), p. 1. 
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two great champions of Alexandrian Christology, are considered by 
some to have failed to give to the human soul of Christ its due place 
in their soteriology. One might use the phrase, “functional Apol- 
linarism,” except that there is question not of positive error but of 
an understandable inability to exploit this facet of the reality of 
the God-man.°* 

Discussion of the virtues and defects of the Antiochene school is 
also part of the present scene, Antiochene Christology is described 
as “ascending,” because it begins with the man Jesus, especially as 
portrayed in the Synoptics. The phrase assumptus homo expresses 
what is characteristic of this approach: a true, complete man has 
been assumed by the Word. Opposition to Alexandria is conveyed 
by the formula: logos-anthropos. In Christ the Word and a man are 
intimately united. Whereas in earlier decades the focus of interest in 
the Antiochene school was Nestorius, today it is his master Theodore 
of Mopsuestia who is the central figure. Theodore in his own day 
was a great champion of orthodoxy against the extreme logos-sarx 
Christology of Apollinaris. Two centuries later he was condemned 
as a heretic by the Fifth Ecumenical Council. What judgment is to 
be made today of Theodore? Father Francis Sullivan concluded in 
his doctoral dissertation that Theodore was truly the father of Nes- 
torianism.* Fr. John McKenzie, among others, has challenged this 
verdict.” The dispute has more than technical or antiquarian interest. 
It was no accident that the school of Antioch, and Theodore in particu- 
lar, should stress the reality and value of the rational and human in 
the Word Incarnate. For this is exactly what Antioch did in its 
approach to the word of God in Scripture. Theodore was the champion 
of literal exegesis in his own day, and is somewhat the darling of 
exegetes today. Nor was it an accident that Alexandria, more mystical 
in its Christology, should be mystical also in its approach to Scripture. 
And so quite apart from the technical questions involved, it is per- 

3 For the foregoing and following see the excellent essay by A. Grillmeier, S.J., “Die 
theologische und sprachliche Vorbereitung der christologischen Formel von Chalkedon,” 
Das Konzil von Chalkedon (see note 1), volume 1, pp. 5-202. In English, J.N.D. Kelly, 
Early Christian Doctrines (2nd ed., London, 1960), Chaps. 11 and 12, offers a fine 
summary of the Alexandrian-Antiochene dispute. 

4F. Sullivan, S.J., The Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Rome, 1956). 

5J. McKenzie, S.J., “Annotations on the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia,” 


Theological Studies, 19 (1958), 345-373; see also the reply of Fr. Sullivan, ibid., 20 
(1959), 264-279. 
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fectly natural to hear Father McKenzie, that vigorous exponent of 
critical exegesis and critic of Origenian hermeneutics, speaking out 
in defense of Theodore. Just as it was natural for Cardinal Newman, 
whose theory of the mystical sense of Scripture is more Alexandrian, 
to characterize Antioch as the very metropolis of heresy.° 

There is a point here of some significance for the religious life of 
the student of Christology, whether in seminary, college, or armchair. 
It is that the conflict which led to Ephesus and Chalcedon involved 
something more than strong personalities or Church-State politics or 
linguistic niceties or philosophical subtleties. It was a question—and 
still is—of religious temperament and attitude and experience, which 
will influence theological positions and in turn be influenced by them. 
We accept this idea quite readily in the question of predestination, 
grace, and freedom, but perhaps we have not paid enough attention 
to its importance in Christology. The study of the God-man is not 
only a way of finding out something about Him. Like the study of 
grace and freedom, it is an excellent instrument for telling us some- 
thing about ourselves. Most of us tend to be Monophysites or Nes- 
torians, Thomists or Scotists, in Christology, with implications that 
are not purely academic. 

Leaving aside other aspects of the ancient Christologies, for 
example, the influence of the West at Chalcedon, something must be 
said about the scholastic version of the ageless Alexandria-Antioch 
debate. Here the principal question being discussed is the question 
of a created existence in Christ. It is well known that the so-called 
ecstasy of existence theory, which denied the presence in Christ of 
any created esse, has been in favor with Thomists generally, whether 
of the Cajetan school or among the followers of Cardinal Billot. 
Father de la Taille’s theory of created actuation left room for a 
created existential reality which he was willing to call a secondary 
human esse. But for the most part Thomists have insisted on the 
illation: unum ens ergo unum esse, and have felt that it imposed the 
so-called ecstasy of existence idea. They have defended this as the 
view of St. Thomas. This opinion was weakened in its historical 
foundations by the conclusion of Pelster and others, that the 
Quaestio de Unione Verbi Incarnati is not only authentic but a late 


6 J. H. Newman, “An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine” (6th ed.; Lon- 
don, 1888), p. 343. 
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work of Aquinas, and that in it he espouses a twofold existence. More 
significantly, some prominent Thomists of the Cajetan viewpoint, 
notably Dom Diepen, a Benedictine writing in the Revue Thomiste, 
and Jacques Maritain, who admits that Dom Diepen’s critique of the 
ecstasy of existence theory has caused him to abandon his own 
previous position, now acknowledge the presence in Christ of a 
created esse. The discussion is rather subtle, intricate, even perhaps 
esoteric. Here again, however, it would be a mistake to miss its 
religious implications. The Thomist Christology is admittedly more 
Alexandrian than Antiochene, especially by contrast with those of 
Scotus and Suarez. The effect of the positions of Diepen and Maritain 
is to place them, on the spectrum of Christological conception, some- 
what closer to center than the proponents of the ecstasy of existence 
theory, and to reflect a greater concern than previously for the distinct 
reality of the humanity of Christ. If one recalls the care which Mari- 
tain takes, in such works as True Humanism, to give to the temporal 
order its proper measure of autonomy, the general consistency of his 
thought becomes apparent.’ 

As we would expect in an age which is engrossed with psychology, 
personal existence, the subject, Alexandria and Antioch meet today 
in a concern for the conscious life of the man Jesus. Protestant 
theologians have for a long time attempted to express the mystery 
of Christ, especially in what regards the Pauline Kenosis, in psycho- 
logical terms. But apart from Rosmini, Giinther, and the effort to 
refute them in the nineteenth century, Catholic theologians till a few 
decades ago were less interested in this aspect of Christology. It was 
the second edition of Paul Galtier’s L’unité du Christ in 1939 which 
stimulated reflection on the psychological unity of Christ, especially 
in terms of the question: how was Our Lord humanly aware of His 
own divinity.” 

The probing response of Galtier to the question was quite in keep- 

7H. Diepen, La théologie dEmmanuel (Bruges, 1960) is the most recent contribution 
to this discussion, and contains references to the principal articles of the author and other 
writers. Maritain’s new position is presented by him in an essay, “On the Notion of 
Subsistence,” in Progress in Philosophy (ed. J. McWilliams; Bruce, 1955), pp. 29-46; 
the same essay, together with his former position, is reprinted in the new edition of his 
Distinguish to Unite, or, The Degrees of Knowledge (New York, 1959), pp. 421-444. 

8P. Galtier, L’unité du Christ (Rome, 1939), pp. 237-371. For a good survey of the 


following discussion see J. Sweeney, S.J., “Some Recent Developments in Dogmatic 
Theology,” Theological Studies, 17 (1956), 388-397. 
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ing with his position, substantially that of Scotus and Tiphanus, on 
the ontological structure of Christ. Since, he reasoned, the hypostatic 
union is a pure relation to the Word of an existing human nature, 
since the Word has no causal influence, either efficient or quasi-formal, 


peculiar to Himself, on His own humanity and its activities, since 


human consciousness reaches the person only through the mediation 
of the nature, which alone is the formal eliciting principle of opera- 
tion, it follows that Christ has no strict human consciousness of His 
divinity. He does have human knowledge of His divinity, thanks to 
the beatific vision, which preserves Him from the error of affirming a 
human person. But, says Galtier, this is an objective knowledge, not 
a knowledge of the subject as such, hence not strictly a consciousness. 
Galtier’s position is strongly Antiochene, in that both ontologically 
and psychologically it is more concerned with the distinct reality of 
the humanity of Christ and its consubstantiality with our humanity 
than with the unity of Christ and the unique role of the Word in the 
life of this one particular human being. The Word influences the life 
of His own humanity only in common with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. 

At the opposite extreme from this position we may place perhaps 
the position of Xiberta, which for some critics comes too close to 
Eutycheanism for comfort. Xiberta speaks of a radical sublimation 
and supernaturalization of the humanity of Christ by the hypostatic 
union, leaving in the humanity effects which can be perceived by 
human consciousness.” 

Perhaps we may express the dilemma somewhat as follows: On 
the one hand it would seem that Christ, as a man, as the perfect man, 
should have a true human consciousness of His own divine self. 
On the other hand, since consciousness reaches the subject, the person, 
only insofar as the person or subject is present to itself in its own 
operation, it does not seem possible for an infinite subject to be 
reached consciously and as subject in actions which are finite and 
which proceed from a finite formal principle. In the human self- 
awareness of Christ, the subject Who is self-aware is infinite, divine, 
but the awareness itself is finite, human, with a structure consub- 


stantial with our self-awareness. 


® B. Xiberta, El Yo de Jesucristo (Barcelona, 1954). 
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Between the positions of Galtier and Xiberta a wide variety of 
opinions exists, differing both in their metaphysical presuppositions 
and in their analysis of human consciousness. There are those who 


maintain that the problem as placed above is a false one.”” It would 


appear that today a good number of theologians are favoring a posi- 
tion which is, in a sense, a via media, and, in another sense, represents 
a new insight: Christ’s full human self-awareness is impossible with- 
out recourse to the beatific vision, which, however, should not be 
understood as a purely objective viewing of the Godhead; in Christ 
it is also knowledge of the subject as such or at least it stands in inti- 
mate relation with this knowledge, so that neither is intelligible with- 
out the other. Some go further and attempt to break through a certain 
dichotomy between the ontological and the psychological which may 
be at the root of the dilemma. According to this view, knowledge, 
self-awareness, self-possession, sel{-disposition, is not a mere adorn- 
ment or refinement of being, it is being itself, in its fullness. Where 
being exists in its perfection, in God, it is identically infinite knowl- 
edge, infinite self-awareness. And in the hierarchy of creation, the 
same is true. To be in any full sense is to know, to be aware of self. 
To be a man is to be aware of oneself as a man. To be humanly the 
God-man is to be humanly aware of oneself as the God-man. Hence, 
says Karl Rahner, in virtue of the hypostatic union itself, the human 
soul of Christ is immediately and consciously in the Word, and the 
beatific vision is merely the consequence of this consciousness; it is 
the hypostatic union itself insofar as the hypostatic union is neces- 
sarily an intelligibile actu in the intelligens actu of the human soul 
of Christ. It is the prolongation, if you will, of the hypostatic union 
in the sphere of intelligence, the knowledge situation connatural with 
natural divine sonship.” 

Something should be said also of current opinion on the related 
question of the human knowledge of Christ in general. There would 


10 Cf. P. de la Trinité, “A propos de la conscience du Christ: un faux probléme théo- 
logique,” Ephemerides Carmeliticae, 11 (1960), 3-52. 

11Qn the ideas expressed in this paragraph see K. Rahner, “Chalkedon—Ende oder 
Anfang,” in Das Konzil von Chalkedon (see note 1), volume 3, pp. 20-25 (This provocative 
essay has been reprinted in Rahner’s Schriften zur Theologie (2nd ed., Einsiedeln, 1956), 
volume 1, pp. 169-222, and translated into English in K. Rahner, Theological Investiga- 
tions, Vol. I (London and Baltimore, 1961), 149-200; E. Gutwenger, Bewusstsein und 
Wissen Christi (Innsbruck 1960), pp. 143-149; J. Alfaro, “Cristo Glorioso, Revelador del 


Padre,” Gregorianum, 39 (1958), pp. 244-247. 
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appear to be a growing uneasiness with the teaching, as commonly 
understood since St. Thomas, of a triple human knowledge in Christ, 
beatific, infused, experiential. Particularly obnoxious to many today 


is the tendency of past ages to extend the object of Christ’s infused 


knowledge to include areas having nothing directly to do with salva- 
tion.’” Moreover, the theological principle of perfection, which insists 
on attributing to Christ in His human pilgrimage all the intellectual 
endowments of angels and men, is being closely scrutinized. How can 
we do justice to the condition of Christ as homo viator, as like to us 
in all save sin, as subject of a kenosis, as learning obedience by what 
He suffered (Hebrews 5:8), as ignorant of the day of judgment 
(Matthew 24:36), if for the sake of an abstract principle we burden 
His human mind in its earthly pilgrimage with types and degrees of 
knowledge which would appear to have no clearly established 
soteriological function, which are with difficulty compatible with one 
another, and which run the danger of reducing the kenosis to a purely 
ontological reality? Moreover, it has been suggested that the principle 
of perfection, which is quite in place where there is question of moral 
excellence, was applied to the realm of intellectual excellence by 
Augustine and others under the influence of a certain Socratic notion 
that knowledge is virtue. So runs the negative critique. The positive 
attempts at reconciling what we might call the principle of perfection 
and the principle of imperfection have focused on the beatific vision 
and on infused knowledge. As regards the beatific vision, there is 
first of all the desire to stress the differences rather than the points 
in common between the immediate vision of God had by the blessed 
and the immediate vision had by Christ as viator. In fact, it has been 
suggested that not all immediate vision is beatific. The immediate 
effects of the vision of God are conditioned by the state of the subject. 
A soul in hell would be tormented, not beatified, by an immediate 
vision of God. The vision as had by Christ in His mortal, kenotic 
condition is to be analogously understood. Also with regard to the 
knowledge of vision, some have gone back to St. Bonaventure for the 


12 An extreme example of this tendency is the following statement: “Christus secundum 
habituin fuit non solum optimus dialecticus, philosophus, mathematicus, medicus, ethicus, 
seu politicus; sed etiam musicus, grammaticus, puta, rhetoricus, faber, agricola, pictor, 
nauclerus, miles, et sic de aliis,’ Salmanticenses, Cursus Theologicus, Tractatus XXI: 
De Incarnatione, disputatio XXII, dubium II, n. 29. 
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idea that the vision of all created reality in God was not always actual 
for the human mind of Christ; an habitual] vision sufficed (Karl Adam 
has gone further and has said “‘potential”’). In this view the ignorance 
of the day of judgment which Our Lord attributes to Himself is taken 
to mean: Not even in His knowledge of immediate vision did He have 
actual knowledge of the day of judgment. Such an actual knowledge 
did not belong to the mission of revelation and salvation given to 
Christ by His Father. 

This tendency to reduce the scope of knowledge of vision is accom- 
panied by a similar tendency regarding infused knowledge. Some 
theologians today reject the thesis of the presence of infused ideas 
in the human mind of Christ from the very beginning of His life. 
They feel that whatever value tradition has given to the doctrine of 


infused knowledge can be saved by making it consist in a certain 


supernatural illumination whose role is to “translate,” so to speak, 


the knowledge of vision into the sphere of the communicable and 
revealable, and thus integrate knowledge of vision with experiential 
knowledge. 

While it would be misleading to attempt a simple correlation of 
these current views on the psychological unity and knowledge of Christ 
with patristic and scholastic positions, it may perhaps be said that 
the attempt now in progress to assure for Christ a true and full experi- 
ence of the human situation, even as regards intellectual limitations, 
represents Antioch more than Alexandria. It may be significant that 
St. Bonaventure rather than St. Thomas has provided one of the key 


ideas utilized in this effort.’ 


II 


So far we have been concerned with the content of the mystery of 
Christ, the verification on various levels of the one-and-many, A very 
important aspect of current Christology is concerned with the form in 
which this content is expressed, and especially with the relationship 


of the conciliar form, as exemplified in the definition of Chalcedon, 


13 For recent discussions along these lines see the book of Gutwenger mentioned in 
note 11, and R. Haubst, “Die Gottanschaung und das natiirliche Erkenntniswachstum 
Christi,” Theologische Quartalschrift, 137 (1957), 385-412; similar proposals were made 
over a decade ago by A. Durand, “La science du Christ,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 71 


(1949), 497-503. 
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with the biblical form. Chalcedon spoke of Christ as a single divine 
person in two distinct natures. It terminated its definition by stating 
that this teaching was in accord with what the prophets and Our Lord 
Himself had taught. But when we turn to Scripture, even to the New 
Testament, do we find there Chalcedon’s doctrine of nature and 
person? And if not, how are we to look upon Chalcedon? A betrayal? 
An irrelevancy? A Hellenization of the Gospel? An extension of 
revelation, legitimate or illegitimate? 

The question is, of course, not a new one, but it has entered a new 
phase, owing especially to Oscar Cullmann’s book, The Christology 
of the New Testament.’* While his work belongs properly to the realm 
of exegesis and biblical theology rather than that of dogmatics, it 
does indulge in a few generalizations of a doctrinal nature which 
have caused some exegetes and theologians, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, to question the orthodoxy of Cullmann’s views. A later article 
by the author has served to remove a good deal of the misunder- 
standing.’’ But, quite apart from the question of orthodoxy, the state- 
ments in question serve to highlight the problem of the relationship 
of the Church’s dogma of the Incarnation to the New Testament state- 
ments about Christ. This is our reason for dealing with the question 
here. 

Cullmann’s book is a masterful presentation of New Testament 
Christology in terms of the names and titles of Christ, arranged in 
four classes, those related respectively to His earthly life (prophet, 
suffering servant, high priest), His future life (Messiah, Son of Man), 
His present life (Lord, Saviour), His pre-existent life (logos, Son 
of God, God). In addition to his opinions on exegetical details Cull- 
mann has a more general proposition (which, however, he is careful 
to qualify). It is that, whereas Chalcedon was concerned with the 
being of Christ, what He is, His divine and human nature, His single 
person, the New Testament is concerned with the work of Christ, what 
He does, His salvific function. New Testament Christology is func- 


14 Philadelphia, 1959. See the analytical review article of D. Stanley, S.J., in Theo- 
logical Studies, 20 (1959), 409-421. 

15Q. Cullman, Choisir, 1 (1960), 20-23. A survey of some critical reactions to the 
book may be consulted in New Testament Abstracts, 3 (1958-9), 308-311. Worthy of 
special mention is the theological critique of L. Malevez, “Nouveau testament et théologie 
fonctionelle,” Recherches de Science Religieuse, 48 (1960), 258-290. 
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tional, not ontological. These two types of statement correspond 
respectively to Semitic and Hellenic modes of thought. Even where 
the New Testament speaks of the Son of God prior to the Incarnation 
and prior to creation (and Cullmann admits that it does), it speaks 
of Him under the aspect of function, not of nature. It is not concerned 
with whether He is one substance or nature with the Father, or whether 
His being is a being derived from the Father. 

This is by no means an adequate presentation of the thesis of 
functional Christology (if it can be called a thesis and not a tend- 
ency), in which Cullmann finds a large measure of agreement among 
some Catholics, notably the Benedictine exegete Jacques Dupont and 
the Dominican exegete M. E, Boismard. On the Anglican side Dom 
Gregory Dix had already voiced a similar view in his little book Jew 
and Greek."* Without going into too much detail, it may be helpful 
to indicate what kind of problem, if any, is raised here for dogmatic 
theologians, and how we may best profit by Cullmann’s idea. 

First of all, it should be noted that Cullmann himself, both in his 
book and in his later article, qualifies his thesis on New Testament 
functionalism. He does not completely exclude nonfunctional state- 
ments about Christ. In the Choisir article he acknowledges two 
passages (John 1:1; 1 Corinthians 15:28) which explicitly mention 
the being of Christ anterior to creation and consequent upon the 
fulfillment of salvation history. Moreover, he is willing to admit a 
certain historical necessity and even legitimacy in the development 
from a functional to an ontological Christology. He does not condemn 
Chalcedon. Yet in other passages (somewhat inconsistently, it seems) 
he speaks as if the New Testament Christology is exclusively func- 
tional, and speaks somewhat pejoratively of the development of an 
ontological Christology.’’ This same regret over the transition from 
Semitic to Hellenic modes of expression appeared in at least one of 
his earlier works, where he portrays the regrettable process by which 
the Trinitarian confession replaced the more primitive Christological 
confession.”> There is the added difficulty that functional Christology 
has not been very sharply defined by Cullmann, and can mean several 
things. It can mean that the salvific work of Christ, rather than the 

16G. Dix, Jew and Greek A Study in the Primitive Church (Westminster, 1953). 


17 Christology of the New Testament, pp. 4, 326 f. 
18 Q, Cullmann, Earliest Christian Confessions (London, 1949). 
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being of Christ, is of primary interest to the New Testament authors. 
It can mean that the New Testament never (or hardly ever) speaks 
of the being of Christ without relating it to His activity. It can mean 
that the authors, being Semites, were incapable of conceiving Christ 
in terms of nature or person, and this either in a technical philo- 
sophical sense or in a popular sense available to the ordinary man 
of today. It can mean, finally, and more radically, that the Christian 
revelation, contained in its totality in Scripture, or at least communi- 
cated to mankind exclusively through Semitic minds, has nothing 
explicitly or implicitly to say of the being of Christ (or for that 
matter, of God). 

The first observation therefore is that there would appear to be a 
certain ambiguity, inconsistency, and vagueness present in Cullmann’s 
formulation of his theory, if we may indeed call it a theory and not 
an admonition. This may account for the fact that the reaction among 
Catholics and Protestants, exegetes and theologians, has ranged from 
unqualified enthusiasm to the suggestion of Modalistic Adoptionism. 
However, the Choisir article has removed some, at least, of the mis- 
understanding. 

Secondly, there are certain questions which the dogmatic theologian 
must put to the Scripture scholar regarding the historical and philo- 


logical foundations of Cullmann’s idea: 


a) To what degree is the entire New Testament the work of a 
distinctively Semitic, as opposed to a Hellenic, mentality? Especially 
as regards the fourth Gospel, granted that the Qumran discoveries 
have strengthened the case for the interpretation of John as reflecting 
a primitive Palestinian milieu, must this case be accepted as decisively 
established or merely as more probable in the present state of the 
evidence? Would such a respectable interpreter of the Fourth Gospel 
as C. H. Dodd, who interprets some of the key Christological passages 
in anything but a Semitic sense, still have solid backing among 
exegetes ? 

b) In interpreting the Christology of the New Testament, have 
Cullmann and others paid so much attention to the Semitic back- 
ground of the authors as to neglect the Hellenic background of a large 
part of the audience? Have they paid sufficient attention, for ex- 
ample, to the fact that Paul is an apostle to the Gentiles and that he 
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must make Christ intelligible to men of the Hellenic cast of mind? 
Dom Gregory Dix would seem to have paid more attention to this 
principle of interpretation than has Cullmann. 

c) In New Testament times had there not already taken place be- 
tween Jew and Greek such a mutual influence, for example, through 
the Septuagint version of the Old Testament upon which the New 
Testament authors were heavily dependent and through which they 
read the Old Testament, that it would be something of a distortion to 
conceive of a Semitic functional mentality completely untouched by 
the Greek genius for inquiring into the being of things? 

These are some of the questions which we must put to the Scrip- 
ture scholars. They come down to this, perhaps: Now that the ghost 
of the Hellenization of Christianity by St. Paul has been laid and 
the links of the entire New Testament with the tradition of Israel 
given their due place, is it not time to stress what Jew and Greek 


had in common rather than what was peculiar to each? It is not likely 


that the answer to these questions will show that the problem raised 
by Cullmann is a completely false one; but perhaps it will help us to 
place the problem in a still more qualified and accurate way. 

When this is done, then the dogmatic theologian, who is concerned 
with relating the sources of revelation among themselves, will have 
to put to himself some questions regarding the relationship of Chal- 
cedon and the New Testament. Here are a few observations on this 
task: 

a) While the further investigation of the New Testament may dis- 
close that it is not absolutely or exclusively functional, there is cer- 
tainly a relative functionalism which must be reckoned with. For 
example, certain texts tell us that Christ became kyrios at the moment 
of His exaltation to the right hand of the Father. Supposing that 
these texts are speaking of a divine status, it would be heretical to 
take them ontologically and not functionally; they would in effect 
be affirming that He became God. Similarly, in seeking scriptural 
confirmation for the dogma of Chalcedon, the theologian must not too 
readily exclude the exegetical possibility that morphe theou and 
morphe doulou in the celebrated Philippians passage (2:6-7) refer 


not to nature but to function. 


b) The legitimacy of Chalcedon in general, and of a Chalcedonian 
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interpretation of the classic Christological texts in particular, is not 


established when one shows merely that the New Testament contains 
a hint or suggestion of its Chalcedonian equivalent, or that the latter 
is a natural and homogeneous prolongation of the former. It must be 
shown that the basic content of Chalcedon’s affirmation is truly 
affirmed in Scripture, even though the expression of the affirmation 
may be quite different. Jn eodem dogmate, eodem sensu eademque 
sententia, said the Vatican Council (DB 1800) after Vincent of 
Lerins. 

c) In this process of relating the two Christologies, more than a 
merely logical analysis of classic texts is required. The New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the one and the many in Christ—and there is such 
a doctrine—must be examined in its proper characteristics."” Then 
this doctrine must be seen as the crown of a long preparation in the 
Old Testament, in which two general presentations of eschatological 
deliverance may be distinguished. God Himself will come to save 
His people and at the same time a man will be raised up as the herald 
and instrument of this salvation. It is only in the New Testament, in 
the reality of the God-man, that the convergence of these two lines 
(each of which has various modalities in the Old Testament) is per- 
fectly achieved. Christ is both the pre-existent Word of God who has 
come down, and the Prophet who has been raised up. Thus Scrip- 
ture already presents us with “ascending” and “descending” Chris- 
tologies, though the expression is not identical with that of the Chris- 
tologies of Antioch and Alexandria, respectively.” 

d) Finally, if the theologian is to exploit to the full the resources 
of Scripture without doing violence to the rules of sound exegesis, 
he will have to approach his task with a realization that, while he 
must begin with critical exegesis, he must also go beyond it. He 
will have to call upon such key notions as that of the nature of revela- 
tion, the analogy of faith, the development of dogma, and perhaps 
most important of all, some theory of the senses of Scripture. 

I know of no one who has undertaken the large task of thus inte- 


19 This has been well done by A. Grillmeier in the essay mentioned in n. 3, supra, 
pp. 9-31. 

20 For a development of the outline just given, see J. Daniélou, The Lord of History 
(Chicago, 1958), pp. 183-213; this is not merely a study in biblical theology, but an 
answer to the charge of anti-historicism leveled against Chalcedon. Add the same 
author’s recent Christ and Us (New York, 1961), pp. 79-93. 
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grally relating the Chalcedonian one-and-many to the scriptural one- 
and-many, using recent advances in biblical exegesis and theology, 
including whatever is acceptable in functionalism, using the methods 
of Grillmeier and Daniélou, relying on the basic notions of dogmatic 
development, the nature of revelation and the senses of Scripture, as 
tools. Till this is done, we should be grateful, I think, to the ex- 
ponents of functionalism for the stimulus to doing it they have pro- 


vided. 


Ill 


Even from what we have seen so far, it may be clear that Chris- 


tology today is not merely repeating well-worn formulas or holding 


the line against critics, but that attempts are being made to move 
forward our understanding of Christ. Perhaps this forward-moving 
character of current Christology can best be suggested by enumer- 
ating and briefly describing some particular proposals. 

First of all, Father Karl Rahner, who in a notable essay has called 
for a spirit of enterprise in Christology,** advances in another article 
a threefold proposal in meditating on the basic formula: The Word 
of God became man.™ 

The Word became man—not the Father or the Holy Spirit. Could 
the Father or the Holy Spirit become man? Father Rahner, and with 
him Father Grillmeier, protest against our too ready acceptance, 
especially out of reverence for St. Thomas, of the idea that any one 
or two or all three of the divine persons could assume one or several 
human natures, singly or together.’ They suggest that we look again 
at a stream of early patristic thought according to which the Father, 
by His personal character, could express Himself visibly and per- 
fectly ad extra only through the Son, whose personal character it is 
to be the perfect expression of the Father within the Godhead, and, 
should God freely choose to create, to be the perfect expression of the 
Father ad extra. So far as I know, this proposal has remained general, 


and no one has attempted to argue for it in detail. 


21 See n. 11, supra. 

22K. Rahner, “Zur Theologie der Menschwerdung,” Catholica, 12 (1958), 1-16; the 
article has appeared in French as “Réflexions théologiques sur |’Incarnation,” Sciences 
Ecclésiastiques, 12 (1960), 5-19. 

23 A. Grillmeier, art. “Christologie,” Lexikon fiir Theslogie und Kirche?, volume 2, 
col. 1160. 
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The Word became man. What is man? We may think, says Father 
Rahner, that we know what man is, that we can define him as rational 
animal quite independently of Christ; and our understanding of the 
Incarnation, which involves a true humanity, is contingent upon our 
understanding of man. But until we see man in Christ, until we 
realize that the openness of human nature involves a radical though 
obediential capacity for hypostatic union, a capacity which has been 
actuated only in one man but which is present in all men—until we 
do this, have we really understood the mystery that is man? Can 
it be that our understanding of man is contingent upon our under- 
standing of the Incarnation? And that there is no adequate anthro- 
pology that is not rooted in Christology? Rahner’s preoccupation 
here would seem to be somewhat similar to that of Karl Barth, even 
though the doctrinal presuppositions would undoubtedly be different. 


Rahner develops this suggestion somewhat by showing that the mean- 


ing of human nature is “to be the castaway, the abandoned, that which 


perfects itself and reaches its true stature by continually yielding it- 
self to the Incomprehensible. But this occurs most fully, to an unsur- 
passable degree, in the most radical form possible, if this nature so 
abandons itself to the mystery of fulness, is so emptied out that it be- 
comes God’s own.””* He also suggests the possibility of what he calls 
a transcendental deduction of the credibility of Christ which would 
set out from the dual character of man, who is at once a corporeal, 
concrete, historic being of earth, and a being of absolute transcend- 
ence, and which would aim to show that Christ is the objective cor- 
relative of this dual structure of man. 

The Word became man. What happens to the Word when He be- 
comes that which He was not before? The Church tells us against 
Monophysism, that He does not cease to be what He was, He is not 
transmuted, for He is immutable. Scholastic theology, working from 
Aristotelian metaphysics, tells us further that the Word does not 
even acquire a new relationship; the Incarnation involves a real rela- 
tionship of the humanity to the Word, but not of the Word to the 
humanity. We are justified in saying that the Word became man, that 
the Word is man, because of this unique new relationship of the 
humanity to the Word. But nothing has happened within the Word; 


24K. Rahner, Catholica, 12 (1958), p. 5. 
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the Incarnation is not a new divine experience, but a human experi- 
ence had by a divine person. A new relationship in the Word would 
be an increase in perfection which is excluded by the divine im- 
mutability. Now neither Father Rahner nor Father Gutwenger are 
satisfied with this classic conception; they feel, that, among other 
things, it appears to evacuate the divine kenosis of any real content, 
to reduce the factum est to a manner of speaking. Gutwenger’s pro- 
posal is to speak of a transcendental or structural real relation of God 
to the world by virtue of the decree of creation (hence also of the 
Incarnation), a relation identical with the divine essence, hence not 
violating the divine simplicity, a relation which in its esse ad, like 


the Trinitarian relations, says neither perfection nor imperfection, 


hence not violating the divine immutability and infinite perfection, 
and yet a real relation of God to the actual world, which means a 
certain modification in God without detriment to His immutability.” 
Rahner’s proposal, I must confess, escapes my comprehension. His 
formula is that the Word, Who is unchangeable in Himself, is change- 
able in another. I simply do not understand how this formula says 
anything which is botn true and new. On the other hand, Rahner 


offers in the course of his argumentation an analogy which could well 
prove fruitful for our understanding of the Incarnation. Just as our 
affirmation of trinity in God does not compromise our affirmation 
of His absolute unity, and just as the concept of divine unity to which 
we naturally come cannot tell us directly what the trinity might be, 
so the affirmation of a certain modification in God by the Incarna- 
tion need not, he suggests, compromise our affirmation of that im- 
mutability which is required by the divine perfection. The analogy, 
I say, may be a fruitful one, but it hardly seems that we have the 
fruit as yet. Whereas St. Augustine’s employment of the metaphysics 
of relation helped to a real intelligentia fidei regarding the divine 
trinity and unity, it is not yet clear that we have here such a positive 
insight into the compatibility of a real factum est with the divine 
immutability. In any case, this is one line of current effort at a better 
understanding of the Incarnation. 

A final group of current studies is concerned with the enduring 
mediational and instrumental role of the humanity of Christ in our 


25 E. Gutwenger, op. cit., pp. 114-121. 
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salvation. Here a whole series of questions, most of them traditional, 
are being examined, and there is a general convergence of answers 
toward a unified theory. The recent interest in the symbolic aspect 
of the sacraments, together with the realization of how much sym- 
bolism, especially of a liturgical provenance, is present in the Gos- 
pels, has led to the conviction that there is a wealth of material await- 
ing theological exploitation.*” Both as regards the miracles of Christ 
in general and as regards the resurrection in particular, there has 
been a shift from emphasis on the physical and apologetic aspects 
to emphasis on the symbolic and kerygmatic aspects. The miracles 
of Christ, especially the resurrection, are signs of the presence of 
divine grace, the presence of God powerfully acting to bring salvation 
to His people according to a consistent pattern.“ Karl Rahner has 


pointed out how theology in recent centuries has neglected the mys- 


teries of the life of Christ prior to His passion; what possibilities are 
offered in the Gospel accounts of His baptism, temptation, trans- 
figuration, for example, for a more complete speculative Christology. 
Especially if one favors a Caselian-type view of the presence of the 
mysteries of the life of Christ in the liturgical mysteries, or at least 
sees in the mysteries of His life in their very historical occurrence 
salvific causality not only by way of merit and satisfaction but, to use 
St. Thomas’ phrase, per modum cuiusdam efficaciae, the way is pre- 
pared for a more adequate explanation of how the grace of Christ, 
head of His Body which is the Church, comes to His members. There 
is the further effort, suggested by Karl Rahner, and admirably exe- 
cuted by Juan Alfaro, to show how, notwithstanding the immediate 
character of the beatific vision, it is, from another point of view, es- 
sentially mediated by the humanity of Christ. In summary, the key 
notions of sacramentum, instrumentum, and ordo are capable of yield- 
ing a Christology more perfectly structured in itself, better inte- 
grated with the theology of grace, the sacraments, the Church, and 
the last things, and kerygmatically more satisfying. 

If one had to sum up the principal efforts and opportunities in 
current Christology, it might be done in the following terms: First, 


26 Cf. M. O’Connell, S.J., “The Sacraments in Theology Today,” THoucnt, 36 (1961), 
40-58. 

27 Cf. L. Monden, Le miracle, signe du salut (Bruges, 1960); F. Durrwell, The Resur- 
rection (New York, 1960). 
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an effort at integration, an attempt to integrate the conciliar with the 
scriptural, the ontological and objective with the psychological, sub- 
jective and personal, the sphere of being with the sphere of function, 
the strictly Christological with the soteriological, ecclesiological, 
sacramental and eschatological. Secondly, an effort at balance, on 


every level, between the legitimate exigencies of Alexandria and 


Antioch, the descending and ascending Christologies. Thirdly, an 
effort at translation, at showing the relevance of the theology of the 
God-man to modern man’s life, and especially at finding in the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation the solid basis of that integral Incarnational- 


ism which Christians are seeking today.” 


28 For an excellent survey of current trends in Christology, see A. Grillmeier, “Zum 
Christusbild der Heutigen Katholischen Theologie,” in J. Feiner et al. (eds.), Fragen 
der Theologie Heute (Einsiedeln, 1957), pp. 265-299; also the same author’s contribu- 
tions to the articles “Christologie” and “Jesus Christ” in the new edition of Lexikon fiir 


Theologie und Kirche 





In the transformation from the 
medieval world view to that of 
the Enlightenment both harmony 
and tension appear between sci- 
entific thought and traditional 
religious beliefs. 


MOTION, MECHANICS, 
AND THEOLOGY 


EDWARD MACKINNON 


In nis BOOK, The Shaping of the Modern Mind, Crane Brinton 
developed the thesis that the transition from the medieval synthesis, 


which reached its apex in the thirteenth century, to the world view 
of the Enlightenment, which still characterizes modern thought, 
centered around three leading “ideas” or general themes: Humanism, 
Protestantism, and Rationalism. Concerning the third he wrote: 


Rationalism, the third force, was also an agent of destruction, less obvious 
and less powerful in the early years of the modern age than Protestantism or 
humanism, in the long run more important and powerful. The rationalist 
threw overboard far more of traditional Catholic Christianity than did the 
Protestant or the humanist. He not merely banished the supernatural from 
the universe; he was prepared to place man himself wholly within the frame- 
work of nature or the “material universe.” ... Rationalism, even in these 
years, owed much of its slowly growing prestige to the achievements of nat- 
ural science. Finally, when with Newton science succeeded in attaining to a 
marvelously complete scheme of the universe, one that could be tested mathe- 
matically and that worked in the sense that it enabled successful prediction, 
the stage was set for the new rationalist world-view, for a cosmology as dif- 
ferent from that of St. Augustine or St. Thomas Aquinas as theirs was from 
that of a Greek of the fifth century B.c.’ 

In the present article we intend to consider the development of 


~ 1 Crane Brinton, The Shaping of the Modern Mind (The concluding half of Ideas 
and Men) (Mentor ed.; New York: The New American Library), pp. 110-11. 
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natural science and rationalism as a force preparing the stage for 
the new cosmology, or world view of the Enlightenment. Our age 
of compartmentalized thought readily separates the three pertinent 
factors: the growth of natural science; rationalism, as a philosophical 
trend rather than a developed system; and the theological synthesis 
threatened by this trend. This was not the case during the formative 
period of thought, nor in fact can there ever be a complete separation 
in the mind of one who wants to live harmoniously with all three dis- 
ciplines: science, philosophy and theology. One aspect of this inter- 
action is of special interest, the influence of the growth of science on 
men’s understanding and acceptance of traditional Christian thought. 
There are three general stages to be considered: the early period, 
when the positive sciences began to be weaned from philosophy; the 
time of the transitional thinkers, roughly that of Copernicus to Des- 
cartes; finally, seventeenth-century England and the developments 
culminating in Newton’s great scientific synthesis. 

Those who attacked religion in the name of science or science in 
the name of religion had often only a superficial understanding of 
what it was they opposed. This served to increase the tension between 
the traditional Christian cosmology and the cluster of ideas associated 


with the growth of science, a tension most acutely felt by those who 
endeavored to reconcile the two diverging modes of thought. On such 
men and their efforts will the present essay be focused. In order to 
limit even more this somewhat sprawling subject I shall center the 
development around a problem which proved crucial in developing 
the “enlightened” view of the world as a vast machine. This is the 


problem of motion, terrestrial and celestial. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


Modern historians of science tend more and more to stress the 
medieval roots of modern scientific thought. In the words of a present- 
day authority on medieval science: 


Many scholars now agree that 15th-century humanism, which arose in Italy 
and spread northwards, was an interruption in the development of science. 
The so-called “revival of letters” deflected interest from matter to literary 
style and, in turning back to Classical Antiquity, its devotees affected to ig- 
nore the scientific progress of the previous three centuries. The same absurd 
conceit that led the humanists to abuse and misrepresent their immediate 
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predecessors for using Latin constructions unknown to Cicero and to put 
out the propaganda which, in varying degrees, has captivated historical 
opinion until quite recently, also allowed them to borrow from the scholastics 
without acknowledgment.’ 

This developing science competed with the philosophical physics 
associated with Aristotelianism and gradually supplanted it. Though 
medieval thought was far from homogeneous, certain elements which 
came under criticism were common to the various philosophical sys- 
tems of the time. First, the universe was thought of as an orderly 
collection of things. In the familiar catalog of Aristotle substance 
ranked first. Reality was to be explained in terms of the principles 
of substantial beings rather than through mathematical descriptions 
of quantitative changes. Secondly, in this universe of things man 
reigned supreme. This involved not simply a geocentric system, 
although that certainly was significant, but a total conception of a 
universe dynamically ordered to man and his destiny, a conception 
marvelously reflected in Dante’s Paradiso. 

Explanation clarifies what is obscure by relating it to things or 
principles relatively well-known. In the hierarchical universe of the 
medievals the order of intelligibility was proportional to the order 
of being. Since man was supreme among visible creatures, his were 
the most intelligible activities and consequently could be used as a 
norm for judging the relative perfection of the activities of inferior 
beings. Thus, the activities of inorganic beings were explained in 
terms of their purposefulness and their subordination to the activities 
and purposefulness of higher beings. 

Physics and mathematics were considered subordinate sciences, 
each having its appointed place in the Aristotelian schema. Physics, 
or the philosophy of nature, supplied a qualitative nonmathematical 
explanation of change and motion in material bodies by what was 
essentially a two-step process. Through the use of induction one tried 
to obtain a definition of a being based on its proper substantial form. 
All science had to partake of the necessary, while in the contingent 
world of material beings only substantial forms supplied this requi- 


2A. C. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo: The History of Science A. D. 400-1650 (London: 
Falcon Education Books, 1952), pp. 268-9. The first section of this article is based in 
large part on this book, on George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (3 vols. 
in 5: Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1927-48) and on Marshall Clagett, The Science of 
Mechanics in the Middle Ages (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1959). 
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site element. From a knowledge of the substantial form the properties 
and activities of a body could be deduced, at least in principle. In 
practice, there were so many limiting factors that little certitude 
could be had or expected. Mathematics, whose task was to consider 
abstract quantitative aspects of material things, could be related to 
physics in the sense that a physical science, such as astronomy, was 
subalternate to a mathematical discipline, such as geometry. 

The general reaction against Aristotelianism stimulated by the con- 
demnations of 1277 gave greater freedom to those who were devel- 
oping a newer non-Aristotelian view of science. This view, cham- 
pioned by Roger Bacon, encouraged the type of experiments initiated 
by Robert Grosseteste; put a new emphasis on induction which 
stemmed chiefly from current efforts to determine the relationship 
between medicine and disease; and held out a new ideal, not merely 
speculative knowledge of nature, but purposeful control. Though the 
influence of Nominalism does not seem to have been paramount, its 
stress on particular facts rather than speculative knowledge and its 
view of causality as invariable succession provided a climate which 
proved conducive to the growth of science.° 

The most significant physical problem studied during this period 
was that of motion, The Aristotelian explanation had been that motion 
resulted whenever an object’s potentiality to move was actualized by 
a motive force. This motive force was supplied by a particular mover 
which, in turn, depended on other movers and ultimately on the celes- 
tial bodies as general movers, Thus, the physics of loca] motion and 
the astronomy of the rotating spheres fused in a coherent world view, 
a view which was consistently reflected in the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The newer theories of motion had three aspects which it would be 
well to distinguish, more as a matter of convenience than of historical 
accuracy. The first is kinematics, which is simply a description of 


3 Ernest A. Moody, in “Empiricism and Metaphysics in Medieval Philosophy,” The 
Philosophical Review, LXVII (1958), argues that the rise of empiricism was occasioned 
by the Church’s opposition to metaphysics and he strongly objects to the dismissal of 
Nominalism as decadent scholasticism. Frederick Copleston, S.J., A History of Philoso- 
phy: Vol. III, Ockham to Suarez (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1953), Chap. X, dis- 
cusses the influence of Nominalism on the rise of science and concludes that the influ- 


ence was rather indirect. 
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motion in terms of time and space variables without attempting an 
explanation of why bodies move. Gerard of Brussels had initiated 
such a study in the early thirteenth century. In the first half of the 
fourteenth century four men at Merton College, Oxford: Thomas 
Bradwardine, later Archbishop of Canterbury, William Heytesbury, 
Richard Swineshead, and John Dumbleton extended this work and 
developed the idea of instantaneous velocity. This led to the Merton 
theorem of uniform acceleration, which equated a uniform accelera- 
tion and a movement whose constant velocity is the instantaneous 
velocity of the accelerating body at the middle instant of its accelera- 
tion. This was the first significant mathematical theorem on motion, 
and its concentration on acceleration rather than on velocity initiated 
the development that culminated in Newton’s second law of motion. 

The second aspect of motion study is dynamics, a study of motion 
with respect to the forces or causes responsible for it. The Aristo- 
telian explanation required a continuing contact between the moving 
force and the body moved. Accordingly, it was necessary to hold that 
a projectile, such as an arrow, was first moved by the bowstring and 
then by the surrounding air. The “motive power,” it was felt, could 
not be in the arrow itself, since it could not be both in act and in 
potency with respect to the same motion. In this explanation the 
velocity was determined by the medium rather than by the moving 
body. The “formula” would then be: velocity = (motive power) / 
(resistance of medium). This leads to the conclusion that a body 
moving through a void moves with infinite velocity, one of the reasons 
for Aristotle’s denial of the possibility of a void. 

As early as the sixth century John Philoponos had objected to 
this theory. In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century his 
criticisms were revived and extended by Peter Olivi, Francis of 
Marchia, and Bradwardine. This movement culminated in Jean Buri- 
dan’s (7 c. 1358) treatment of impetus. The impetus of a projectile 
was a motive power within the projectile itself, which would keep it 
moving indefinitely if it were not for the resistance of the medium. 
This conception reversed the roles which Aristotelians had assigned 
to the medium and the projectile. 

Similar novelties were being introduced into the explanation of 
celestial motion. First, the Aristotelian explanation of the heavenly 
spheres and movers was supplanted by the Ptolemaic astronomy, a 
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system which gave a better fit to the data but offered no causal expla- 
nation of motion.* Buridan’s impetus supplied the possibility of a 
causal explanation, since he believed in circular as well as linear 
impetus, which would mean, for instance, that if a rotating wheel 
were freed from the drag of friction it would rotate indefinitely. He 
introduced the assumption, which Francis of Marchia seems to have 
anticipated, that such an impetus had been impressed on the celestial 
bodies from the beginning of creation. This was a momentous step. 
After centuries of employment the angels, or separate intelligences, 
could be dismissed from their position as celestial movers and it 
became possible, at least in principle, to treat celestial and terrestrial 


bodies according to one system of mechanics. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century Buridan’s ideas were 
developed by Albert of Saxony and Nicole Oresme, the latter intro- 
ducing further revolutionary ideas of his own. His attempt at a 
mathematical explanation of motion through a system of graphing 
prefigured Descartes’ analytic geometry. In addition, he considered 


the possibility that the earth rather than the heavenly spheres under- 
goes a daily rotation, and he proved that none of the scientific objec- 
tions to this theory were convincing. Nor did he consider the scriptural 
objections more formidable, holding that scriptural statements simply 
conform to the manner of human speech, whether saying that the sun 
revolved or that God is angry. Finally, Oresme seems to have been 
the first to have introduced the fateful comparison between the uni- 
verse and a clock. 

The idea of a “clock-universe” with its implied mechanism indi- 
cates the type of conceptual change whose influence we wish to trace. 
The scientists just mentioned were proceeding on the assumption, 
implicit or explicit, that the universe could be studied as if it were 
nothing but a collection of bodies in motion. As this method proved 
more and more successful the temptation grew to omit the condition- 
ing phrase and conclude: the universe is nothing but a collection of 
bodies in motion. 

Similarly, the use of mathematics as a tool of physical reasoning 


4Though St. Thomas knew the Ptolemaic theory, he considered it a means of saving 
the phenomena rather than a true explanation. See his Summa Theologiae, I, q. 32, a.1, 
ad 2. The definitive acceptance of the Ptolemaic system as a true explanation was due 
to the Franciscans, Bernard of Verdun and Richard of Middleton. 
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may seem metaphysically neutral. Yet it, too, is capable of effecting 
a subtle transformation in men’s views of reality. When being was 
considered the fundamental category of explanation, man, supreme 
among visible creatures, was somehow closer to the primary stuff of 
the universe. All else was ordered to him and explained, at least in 
part, by this ordination. But when conditioned to think in terms of 
mathematical descriptions one is inclined to feel that the most signifi- 
cant aspects of reality are those susceptible to precise mathematical 
expression. The implications of this inversion will be clearer when we 
consider the contributions of Galileo. 

Science, at this rudimentary stage of development, had little if 
any direct influence on theological thought. Yet it constituted an 
indirect challenge in the battle for men’s minds by knocking out 
many of the props and parts of the older, basically theological syn- 
thesis. George Sarton, who devoted the better part of his life to the 
science of this period, explained the nature of the challenge: 

When there is a struggle between two systems of knowledge, the one how- 
ever large and venerable, but fixed, the other however small and contempt- 
ible, but growing with accelerated speed, the second is bound to win. This 
is exactly what happened in Christian Europe; the immense static knowledge 
of the past was challenged by the dynamic knowledge—rare in the Middle 
Ages, more and more abundant later—and the static knowledge was defeated 
and driven out. Sound scientific knowledge, as derived from methodic ex- 
perimentation, prudent induction, and restrained deduction, is essentially 
dynamic, it is always imperfect and krews itself to be so; it is alive, change- 
able, perfectible, never fixed, always moving in a definite direction.® 


The question naturally arises: Why the conflict? Why were not 
these changes incorporated into the Thomistic tradition instead of 
being opposed? The reply given by Gilson is worth pondering: “Scho- 
lastic philosophy actually died to the whole extent to which its 
philosophy of nature had been mistaken, by both itself and its adver- 
saries, for a science of nature.”* In the subsequent sections we shall 
show how this world view, or implicit metaphysics, growing more 
explicit, came into conflict with traditional philosophy and eventually 
with basic religious truths. 


5 Sarton, op. cit., Vol. III, pt. 1, p. 17. 
® Etienne Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Medieval Studies, 1949), p. 108. 
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SCIENTISTS OF THE TRANSITION 


By the end of the fifteenth century most of the important works of 
the English and French physicists were published in either France or 
Italy and their doctrines were generally known. Archimedes’ method 

o) 
of combining mathematics and measurement was revived and ex- 
tended by Da Vinci, Cardano, Stevins and others. Algebra flourished. 
Mathematical thinking even invaded metaphysics with the abstruse 
speculations of Nicholas of Cusa. Neo-Platonism conquered the 
Italian academies, reinforcing the Humanists’ rejection of Aristotle 
5 

and setting the tone of scientific thought. These factors and many 
more activated the ferment of ideas characterizing the Renaissance 
and helped to shape the new scientific mentality. As before, we shall 
focus on the problem of motion, both celestial and terrestrial, as a 
means of illustrating the gradual transformation in men’s views of 
the universe and the metaphysical principles by which it is to be 
explained.’ 

Copernicus (1473-1543) introduced the heliocentric theory of 
the solar system. It is of some interest to consider the source of his 
ideas. During his six-year stay in Italy he had studied under Domin- 
icus de Novarra, a prominent Neo-Platonist. From him Copernicus 
absorbed a mathematical, or “Pythagorean,” type of Platonism. While 
studying the accounts Cicero and Plutarch had given of Pythagorean 
thought he came across the rather mystical idea that the earth moves 
about the central fire, which the Pythagoreans called the invisible 
altar of the Universe.* He used this idea, with appropriate modifica- 
7A. R. Hall, The Scientific Revolution: 1500-1800: The Formation of the Modern 
Scientific Attitude (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1954) has an excellent treatment 
of the scientific development of the era. H. Butterfield, The Origins of Modern Science: 

300-1800 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1956) gives much less scientific detail, but 
makes a greater effort to relate the development of science to the general course of 
history. Many of the conclusions we present here on the implicit metaphysics of the 
scientific development are taken from A. E. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of 
Modern Science (paperback reprint; Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1954). A. Koyré, 
From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958) 
covers the same ground as Burtt, but concentrates on the changes in the cosmic view 
rather than the metaphysics. 

8 These are the sources which Copernicus cited in his dedicatory letter to Pope Paul III. 
However, a truly scientific heliocentric theory had been introduced by Aristarchos (3rd. 
cent. B.c.). It received little popular acceptance and was generally rejected after Hip- 
parchos and Ptolemy established the geocentric system and proved that it gave a better 
fit to the observed data. This theory of Aristarchos was known to Copernicus. Copernicus 
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tions, as a basis for his elaborate astronomical calculations. Appar- 


ently paying little attention to cosmological speculations, he made 
light of the difficulties in physical theory which his assumption 
entailed. To circumvent ecclesiastical opposition, especially from 
the Reformed Churches, Osiander, Copernicus’ Lutheran assistant, 
added a preface to his master’s posthumous work in which it was 


asserted that the new theory was intended as a mathematical means 
of saving the phenomena, not a physical explanation. The latter might 
seem to contradict Scripture, but not the former. On this basis Coper- 
nicanism was generally acceptable, at least to Catholics. However, 
Copernicus’ work had very little immediate influence. Its significance 
lay in convincing a few outstanding astronomers, such as George 
Rheticus (1514-1576), Thomas Digges (c. 1546-1595), and Michael 
Maestlin (1550-1621), who was Kepler’s teacher, that the new theory 
was simpler and gave a better fit to the data. 

Giordano Bruno seems to have been the first to popularize the new 
theory, absorbing it into his own pantheistic system which he preached 
throughout Europe with the fervor of an evangelist. Surprisingly 
enough, Bruno and his contemporaries felt that the new view 
enhanced, rather than diminished, the importance of the earth. In the 
medieval cosmology the sphere of the earth was the furthest removed 
from the crystalline sphere where the blessed dwelled in pure light. 
Only hell was lower than the surface we inhabit. Bruno thought that 
he had liberated man from this confining prison and promoted the 
earth to the dignity of a star. In 1600 the Inquisition under Cardinal 
Bellarmine condemned him to be burned at the stake. 

The Pythagorean-Platonic tradition furthered by Copernicus at- 
tempted to impose a mathematical form upon observed nature, as 
Plato himself had done in the Timaeus. Kepler (1571-1630) reversed 
the procedure. He began with the astronomical data collected chiefly 
by Tycho Brahe and sought to discover the mathematics inherent in 
it. This search eventually led to Kepler’s famous three laws of plane- 
tary motion, which were to stand without any modification until the 
advent of Einstein’s General Theory of Relativity. Unfortunately, 


avoided the inaccuracies of the simple heliocentric theory by assuming that the earth 
revolves on a circle whose center revolves slowly about a point which in turn revolves 
about the sun. Complicated as this may seem, it was somewhat simpler than the Ptolemaic 
system with its cycles, epicycles, and deferents and was also more accurate. 
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Kepler’s highly involved explanation of these laws obscured their 
real significance from his contemporaries, even from such an acute 
scientist as Galileo. 

A not insignificant side effect of Kepler’s efforts was his proposed 
change in accepted philosophical ideas. Causality, for him, became 
limited to formal causality interpreted in a mathematical sense. Quan- 
tity was considered the basic category of explanation while qualities 
were studied chiefly with respect to their quantitative determinations. 
An abstract knowledge of the mathematical law relating these deter- 
minations was considered the basis of a true understanding of the 
universe, rather than the often erroneous data supplied by the senses. 
Thus he wrote in a letter to a friend: 

For what is there in human mind besides figures and magnitudes? It is 
only these which we can apprehend in the right way, and if piety allows 
us to say so, our understanding is in this respect of the same kind as the 
divine, at least as far as we are able to grasp something of it in our mortal 
life. Only fools fear that we make man godlike in doing so; for the divine 


counsels are impenetrable, but not his material creation.® 


As these ideas became popular they tended to undermine the direct, 
sometimes naive, realism of the older philosophical systems and to 
focus attention on the epistemological problems. They were also in- 
strumental in bringing about the official decision that Kepler be 
excluded from Holy Communion, which was practically equivalent to 
excommunication from the Lutheran Church. 

Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) fused into a viable unity the divergent 
trends which we have been considering. In his early years he had 
accepted a modified form of Buridan’s impetus theory. Gradually, 
however, he transformed this into a purely kinematic approach. In 


place of impetus, a causal factor, he developed inertia, a mathe- 
matical term. His astronomical study, Siderius Nuntius, ‘‘a work 


of which the influence—and the importance—cannot be overes- 
timated,”””’ inflamed the imagination of Europe by announcing a 
series of discoveries more strange and more significant than any 
that had ever been made before. These discoveries, mountains on 


®This is quoted from Carola Baumgardt, Johannes Kepler: Life and Letters (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951), p. 50. 
10 Koyré, op. cit., p. 88; in Chap. IV he explains Galileo’s ideas on astronomy and 


their influence. 
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the moon, new planets (or moons), and a multitude of stars, were 
achieved by an even more astonishing new invention, the telescope 
(or “perspicillum”). In him, its foremost spokesman, the new knowl- 
edge became articulate to the general public. In him also the sub- 


merged tension between the complexus of new ideas centering around 


the growth of science and established Christianity broke through to 
the surface. What we wish to consider here is, not his scientific 
achievements, but the philosophical implications of his scientific 
thought and the bearing they had on his conflict with the Church. 

Galileo’s scientific methodology can be summarized by a three-step 
process: 


1. Resolution: This is a reduction of phenomena to their basic 
forms, the ultimate constituents of reality. Such forms are mathe- 
matical, It was in this vein that he wrote: 

Philosophy is written in that great book which ever lies before our eyes— 
I mean the universe—but we cannot understand it if we do not first learn 
the language and grasp the symbols, in which it is written. This book is 
written in the mathematical language, and the symbols are triangles, circles, 
and other geometrical figures, without whose help it is impossible to compre- 
hend a single word of it; without which one wanders in vain through a dark 
labyrinth.*? 

2. Demonstration: This is the drawing of conclusions from funda- 
mental principles by means of mathematical reasoning. Though Galli- 
leo did not realize it, his mathematical tools were not adequate to 
the task. 

3. Experiment: In Galileo’s mind the basic purpose of an experi- 
ment was to convince those incapable of understanding mathematical 
reasoning. However, he devoted a considerable amount of time and 
effort, especially in his early years, to experimentation. 

When such a methodology is considered, as it was, the basic way 
of explaining reality, it necessarily entails certain conclusions as to 
the nature of the reality explained. A significant one was the distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary qualities, an idea that all Galli- 
leo’s immediate successors accepted. Since the proper sensibles, now 
called secondary qualities, could not be mathematicized they were 


not “really real.”” This encomium was reserved for the common sen- 


11 Quoted from Burtt, 9p. cit., p. 75. 
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sibles, or primary qualities: size, shape, quantity and slow or swift 
motion. The distinction of primary and secondary qualities was not 
simply a new terminology; it was a language which expressed a new 
mode of understanding. In a universe of beings metaphysics had 
supplied the ultimate philosophical explanation. Now Galileo could 
write, in much the same spirit as Kepler had written: 

I say that human wisdom understands some propositions as perfectly and 
is as absolutely certain thereof, as Nature herself; and such are the pure 
mathematical sciences, to wit, Geometry and Arithmetic. In these Divine 
Wisdom knows infinitely more propositions, because it knows them all; but 
I believe that the knowledge of those few comprehended by human under- 
standing equals the Divine, as to objective certainty, for it arrives to com- 
prehend the necessity of it, than which there can be no greater certainty.’” 


The religious overtones in Galileo’s thinking were noted by his 
adversaries, whose opposition he seems to have had a positive genius 
for incurring. Some of the overtones are even clearer in retrospect. 
First, a denial of the reality of sensible appearances, coupled with 
his denial of efficient causality, undermined all the traditional proofs 
for the existence of God, except the argument from design, which 
could be reinterpreted to conclude to the existence of the Great Geo- 
metrician. At a time when classical skepticism had been revived 
and popularized by Montaigne, Charron and others, any undermin- 
ing of the traditional rational foundation of Christianity must have 
filled churchmen with alarm. Secondly, man was displaced from 
his central role in the universe. This was due not merely to Galileo’s 
vigorous defense of Copernicanism as a physical explanation of the 
solar system, but even more to his emphasizing mathematics as the 
key uniquely capable of opening the doors of the universe to reason. 
Man, a free capricious creature, cannot be included in a mathematical 
scheme. Man, whose interest was so strongly focused on the transitory 
and partly unreal world of sound and color, was becoming estranged 
from the primary stuff of reality. As Burtt summarized it: “Man 
begins to appear for the first time in the history of thought as an 


irrelevant spectator and insignificant effect of the great mathematical 
13 


system which is the substance of reality.” 


12 Galileo Galilei, Dialogue on the Great World Systems, trans. Salisbury, rev. de 
Santillana (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 114. 
13 Burtt, op. cit., p. 90. 
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Galileo was the first prominent scientist to become a popular 
spokesman for science, and he used his popularity to promote Coper- 
nicanism. His widely circulated letter to Castelli, in which scriptural 
statements were reinterpreted in the light of the new physics, was 
given to the Roman Inquisition by Galileo’s enemies. The Inquisition 
examined it and found nothing to censure. But two new works of Gali- 
leo precipated an open clash. The first, “Considerations upon the 
Opinion of Copernicus,” not only defended Copernicanism as a phys- 
ical theory; it also laid down instructions concerning the interpretation 
of Scripture, the authority of the Fathers, and the true meaning of the 
decrees of Trent. The second work, three letters of Galileo on sun- 
spots, was used by a follower of Galileo in the defense ot heresy. 
Once again, Galileo was brought to the notice of the Roman [nquisi- 
tion headed by Cardinal Bellarmine. 

From the letters on sunspots the consultors of the Inquisition 
selected two of Galileo’s central doctrines: 

1. The sun is the center of the world and hence immovable of 


local motion. 

2. The earth is not the center of the world, nor immovable, but 
moves according to the whole of itself, and also with a diurnal motion. 

By a unanimous decree it was declared that the first doctrine was 
foolish, absurd, false in theology, and heretical because expressly 
contrary to Holy Scripture; while the second was declared absurd, 
false in philosophy, and from a theological point of view, at least, 
opposed to the true faith. On the strength of these findings, the Pope 
summoned the Congregation of the Index and had a decree passed 
on February 25, 1616, prohibiting the Copernican doctrine, but no 
doctrinal decree was issued. Later, in the presence of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine and several witnesses Galileo was given a forma] injunction 
not to hold, teach, or defend the condemned doctrines in any way 
whatever. His second, more famous trial, was brought about by his 
disobedience to this decree.** After Galileo’s condemnation the 


14 Qur account of this conflict is chiefly based on Giorgio de Santillana, The Crime 
of Galileo (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955) and Ludwig von Pastor, The History 
of the Popes, trans. Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co.), XXV, 285-302; XXIX, 42-62. De Santillana, following Wohlwill and others, 
defends the opinion that this injunction of Bellarmine’s was never given to Galileo. The 
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opposition of churchmen, both Catholic and Protestant, to scientific 
thought became more explicit and intense, at least in continental 
Europe.” Christianity and science seemed to be in harmony only in 
England. However, before considering England we must take a brief 
look at those links in the developing chain of ideas forged by Des- 
cartes, 

Our interest in Descartes is somewhat tangential. Obviously, such 
an original thinker can not be subsumed as just one more contributor 
to a growing trend. Yet it is only this aspect of his writing which we 
wish to consider, since we are more interested in the effect he had on 
others than in his own philosophical system. We shall limit ourselves 
to two elements of his thought, the importance he attached to math- 
ematical reasoning, and his mechanistic view of the universe. 

In his twenty-third year Descartes had a famous dream in which 
the angel of truth appeared to him and pointed to mathematics as 
the sole key that unlocks the secrets of nature. From this critical 
moment on Descartes concentrated his efforts on the formation of a 
mathesis universalis, that is an explanation of all reality following 
the mathematical method. What this method entails is most clearly 
explained in his Rules for the Guidance of Our Native Powers.”* 
The only way to obtain certain knowledge is to combine intuitive 
understanding of primary truths with methodical deduction (Rule 
III). Such a deduction entails the explanation of comriex reality in 
terms of a few simple elements whose truth value is known by intu- 
ition (Rules IV-VI). Thus, the method of reasoning proper to geom- 
etry is extended to physics and metaphysics, while the direct realism 


of earlier ages is dismissed as involving a vicious circle (Explanation 





records of the injunction were, he claims, fraudulently introduced into the archives after 
Bellarmine’s death for the purpose of “framing” Galileo. Pastor defends the opinion that 
the injunction was served and that no records were forged. Arthur Koestler, in The 
Sleepwalkers (New York: Macmillan, 1959), concludes that Galileo’s intemperate be- 
havior was the principal source of all his difficulties and of the condemnation of Coperni- 
canism. 

15 A summary of the religious opposition, both Catholic and Protestant, to the new 
astronomy may be found in Andrew D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom (New York: Appleton, 1897), Vol I, Chap. III. While few 
modern historians would accept White’s exaggerated account, the facts presented by 
him can not be altogether disregarded. 

16 Descartes Philosophical Writings, ed. Norman Kemp Smith (New York: Modern 


Library, 1958), pp. 1-90. 
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of Rule X). Even philosophers like Locke, who rejected Descartes’ 
rationalism, retained the mathematical type of reductionism which he 
introduced to philosophy proper, as well as his longing for mathe- 
matical clarity as an ideal for philosophy. 

As is well known, the ultimate elements in his reduction were 
matter and spirit, the res extensa and the res cogitans. The estrange- 
ment of man, now a soul rather than an integrated composite, from 
the universe was almost complete. However, by explaining matter in 
purely mechanistic terms he was able to fill a gap in cosmology. 

Medieval astronomy had represented a rather unstable fusion of 
Aristotelian and Ptolemaic views. Yet, as long as Aristotle perdured, 
at least in the background, philosophers felt that they had some causal 
explanation of the motion of heavenly bodies. Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Galileo swept Aristotle from the sky. Yet, their theories were 
purely descriptive and frustrated the desires of those who sought to 
understand the why and how of heavenly motion. Descartes’ cos- 
mology, with its vortices and corpuscular theory of gravity, attempted 
to meet this need. Though the details of his theory were soon rejected, 
his way of looking at the universe lasted.’ It marked the culmination 
of a trend of thought and a significantly new orientation of man to 
his environment. The medieval thinkers explained the universe in 
terms derived from the study of living beings. In keeping with the 
humanistic spirit of the period, the scientists of the Renaissance 
tended to begin with what was to them the obvious assumption that 
the world is a perfect work of art. For Descartes the universe is a 
vast intricate machine in which activity is communicated through 
pushes and pulls. Even man’s body was a cog in the machinery, an 
idea which animated Descartes’ studies in anatomy. 

Descartes was acutely aware of the difficulties his contemporaries 
experienced in harmonizing their novel ideas with the traditions of 
Catholicism. As recent studies have emphasized,”* he thought of him- 


17It may be felt that Newton’s example contradicted this statement, because he 
limited himself, in the Principia, to a mathematical formulation and deliberately avoided 
hypotheses concerning the cause of gravity. As Melbourne G. Evans in “Newton and the 
Cause of Gravity,” The American Journal of Physics, XXVI (1958), 619-624, has shown, 
Newton abandoned his attempts to obtain a causal explanation of gravity only after he 
had elaborated and disproved two separate causal hypotheses. 

18 See Desmond J. Fitzgerald, “Descartes: Defender of the Faith,” THoucnt, XXXIV 
(1959), 383-404; and James Collins, God in Modern Philos»phy (Chicago: Regnery, 


1959), pp. 56-69. 
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self as a defender of the faith, the first to effect a workable reconcilia- 
tion of science and Catholicism as well as an irrefutable solution to 
the current skepticism. Thirteen years after his death his works were 
banished to the limbo of forbidden books, a pointed testimony to the 
reality of the conflict. As with Galileo, this condemnation was a two- 
edged sword. It cut into the temptation to change Catholic dogma by 
adapting it to new theories and even into the tendency to hold any 
theories incompatible with the traditions of Catholicism. It also cut 
deep into the development of science among Catholics, a wound whose 


sear still survives. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


Early science came to its first full flowering in seventeenth-century 
England. Here, too, began scientific activity as we know it now, not 
the work of isolated geniuses, but the efforts of a community of men 
cooperating for the progress of thought. These men first absorbed 
the mathematical reasoning and new theories of the continental Euro- 
peans, and then fused them with the long-flourishing British empiri- 


cism and the newly developed scientific spirit of Bacon to form the 
harmonious balance of theory and experiment which characterizes 
scientific methodology. 

Brilliant as these achievements were, we shall not consider them here. 
Rather we shall consider the influence these scientific ideas exerted on 
men’s understanding of traditional Christian doctrines.’* Here, where 
there was no authoritative magisterium to limit this influence, the dy- 
namism of scientific thought could externalize its implicit tendencies. 
The underlying theme of our previous development was the conflict be- 
tween traditional Christian thought and the cluster of ideas forming 
about the developing sciences. The early English scientists, or “vir- 
tuosi” as they were then dubbed, might appear to a contemporary to 
have been uniquely free from such conflicts. Almost without exception 
the early virtuosi were pious practicing Christians. They studied nature 
as the handiwork of a beneficent Creator and presented their own 
discoveries as illustrations of the design which His purposeful wis- 
dom had imprinted on the face of creation. Thus Walter Charleton, 


19In addition to the general references given in note 7 the most important source of 
this section is Richard S. Westfall, Science and Religion in Seventeenth-Century England 


(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1958). 
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in The Darkness of Atheism Dispelled by the Light of Nature (1652), 
descended to minute details in reading the plan of God from the blue- 
print of creation, citing such facts as the way each animal’s teeth are 
adapted to its proper food. Nehemiah Grew, author of Cosmologia 
Sacra (1701), carried this pious, but rather circular, reasoning to 
the limits of banality by arguing, for example, that since a horse has 
a thin skin and is bothered by flies, God gave him a tail to shoo them 
away; while the thick-skinned donkey neither needs nor has a tail. 
The greatest naturalist of the age, John Ray, in The Wisdom of God 
Manifested in the Works of Creation (1601), coupled the argument 
from design to more careful observation, showing how every living 
thing is perfectly adapted to its environment. 

These examples have been cited for a double purpose: first, to show 
that the virtuosi were sincerely attempting to reconcile science and 
Christianity; secondly, to illustrate the unfortunate direction of their 
efforts. As we have seen, the development of scientific thought seemed 
to preclude every rational approach to the poblem of proving God’s 
existence except the argument from design—and design as seen in 
the data of science. Unfortunately, this often means invoking God 
to explain whatever science is not yet able to explain. Where the 
saintly Ray, as his contemporaries thought of him, saw the har- 
monious adaptation of all living things to their environment as the 
beneficent gift of a loving Father, Darwin was to see stark nature 
inexorably decreeing that only those who could adapt to their en- 
vironment were permitted to survive. The arsenal of theodicy was 
eventually plundered to defend the cause of atheism.” 

This Christianizing or pietistic view of science was not confined to 
the naturalists. Robert Boyle, the father of chemistry, expressed his 
views in such works as The Excellency of Theology (1674), Of the 
High Veneration Man’s Intellect Owes to God (1674) and his master- 
piece, The Christian Virtuoso (1690). His pioneering efforts were 
furthered by many of his contemporaries. One of Boyle’s favorite 
arguments to illustrate the harmony of science and religion was his 
contention that the Christian virtuoso, who examines the details of 


20 C, A. Coulson has aptly dubbed this being who retreats before the advance of science 
“the God of the gaps.” In Science and Christian Belief (Chapel Hill: The Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, 1955), Chap. I, he shows that the Weltanschauung this implies 
is really incompatible with an integral Christian view. 
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God’s design, gives far greater glory to his Creator than do the ignor- 
ant who lack this specialized knowledge. 

Yet, beneath this serene surface of peace and harmony lay the 
depths where discord dwells. The repeated attempts of the virtuosi to 
refute atheism and skepticism often belied their fear of the conse- 
quences implicit in their own thinking. Atheism, in its most common 
form, was associated with Epicurean atomism. Since the virtuosi 
generally held for the atomic constitution of matter they had to defend 
themselves against the public suspicion of guilt by association. A more 
subtle danger lay in their efforts at synthesis. Without an authorita- 
tive teacher to interpret Christian dogma their reconciliation more 
and more took the form of adjusting the doctrines of Christianity 
to fit the scientific view. Westfall has traced the development of two 
central doctrines through the writing of the virtuosi, the doctrine of 
Divine Providence and the rational] foundation of Christianity. After 
summarizing his conclusions, we shall consider Newton, greatest of 
the scientists, who integrated these doctrines into his personal syn- 
thesis of science and religion, thus lending his unique prestige to a 
compromise that eventually proved untenable. 

The virtuosi in general accepted the idea of a mechanical universe. 
As Boyle expressed it: “The universe is like a rare clock, such as 
may be that at Strasburg, where all things are so skillfully contrived 
that the engine once being set a-moving, all things proceed according 
to the artificer’s first design.”** Unfortunately, this “clock-universe” 
implied a chain of inexorable determinism difficult to reconcile 
with God’s providential control—to say nothing of His interference 
in a miraculous way. This difficulty was peculiarly acute for the 
virtuosi. The English universities had a tradition of Nominalism and 
Voluntarism. Protestantism reinforced this stress on voluntarism by 


teaching that God’s liberty and dominion are especially manifested 


by the arbitrariness of His decrees, Now He seemed powerless to 
influence the universe He had unleashed. Such a mechanistic interpre- 
tation of Providence augured more pernicious dangers. Later genera- 
tions, lacking the piety of the virtuosi, could drop the Christian resi- 
due and reinterpret this perfect machine as an autonomous, purely 


materialistic system. 


21 Quoted from Burtt, op. cit., p. 202. 
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The virtuosi’s interest in the rational foundation of Christianity 
had a twofold basis. The first, a personal motive, was their eager- 
ness to refute the charge of atheism sometimes leveled at them. The 
second, an historical reason, stemmed from the Puritan Revolution 
and the multiplication of sects. Irenic souls, searching for some 
common basis on which all reasonable Christians could agree, con- 
centrated on the doctrines that could be proved philosophically. As 
it turned out, their philosophy was not quite equal to the task. From 
his detailed study of the writings of Ray, Charleton, Wilkins, Boyle, 
and others on this point, Westfall showed that the repeated stress on 
the philosophical foundations of Christianity, coupled with a mechan- 
istic view which left little room for the supernatural, tended to the 
devaluation of Christianity, practically reducing it to its rational 
foundations. The growing trend found, perhaps, its clearest expres- 
sion in John Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding. In 
the introductory “Epistle to the Reader,” he explained the relation of 
the Essay to the work of the virtuosi: 

The commonwealth of learning is not at this time without master-builders, 
whose mighty designs in advancing the sciences will leave lasting monuments 
to the admiration of posterity: but everyone must not hope to be a Boyle or 
a Sydenham; and in an age that produces such masters as the great Huygenius, 
and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with some others of that strain, it is am- 


bition enough to be employed as an under-laborer in clearing the ground 
a little, and removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way to knowl- 


edge; ... 


One piece of rubbish which he set out to remove was confusion 


concerning the relative roles of faith and reason. As a Christian, he 
was quite willing to accept both revelation and miracles. His diffi- 
culty consisted precisely in his tendency to reduce the Christian faith 


to its rational foundation: 


So that faith is a settled and sure principle of assent and assurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for doubt or hesitation. Only we must be sure, that 
it be a divine revelation, and that we understand it right: else we shall ex- 
pose ourselves to all the extravagancy of enthusiasm, and all the error of 
wrong principles, if we have faith and assurance in what is not divine revela- 
tion. And therefore in those cases, our assent can be rationally no higher than 


22 The Essay is contained in Vol. XXXV of Great Books of the Western World (Ch cago: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., 1952), p. 89. 
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the evidence of its being a revelation, and that this is the meaning of the 


expressions it is delivered in.** 


In spite of the acknowledgment of revelation, the ideal of fides 
quaerens intellectum has dissolved into the rule of reason. This is 
most clearly seen in his rules for assent. There follow some key ones 
with appropriate paragraph number: 

1. Traditional revelation may make us know propositions knowable also 
by reason, but not with the same certainty that reason doth. 

5. Even original revelation cannot be admitted against the clear evidence 


of reason. 
9. Revelation in matters where reason cannot judge, or but probably, 


ought to be hearkened to. 
10. In matters where reason can afford certain knowledge, that is to be 


hearkened to.*4 


The point we wish to emphasize is that these men who extolled the 


rational foundations of Christianity emphatically considered them- 
selves Christians rather than Deists.*” Many of them, such as Boyle 
and Ray, led exemplary Christian lives. Yet their expositions were 
animated by the Cartesian ideal of rational clarity, which made the 
obscurity of faith something less than real knowledge, and a mechan- 
istic idea of the universal order, which was inclined to view the super- 
natural as a species of cosmic illegality. The best of intentions not- 
withstanding, the rational defense of Christianity was gradually be- 
coming the enemy within the gates, transforming Christian traditions 
into Deism, with its God of reason and its morality of conformity to 
an external code motivated by a blunt appeal to enlightened self- 
interest. 

The virtuosi looked on the universe as a vast machine, a machine 
whose workings they saw and admired, but whose inner laws they 
did not comprehend. To Isaac Newton (1642-1727) goes the im- 
mortal fame of having discovered these basic laws and of erecting on 
the frame of his laws of motion the first physical synthesis, a syn- 
thesis which grew and flourished until the twentieth century. Yet his 


23 Jbid., Bk. IV, Chap. XVI, p. 371. 

24 Jbid., Bk. IV, Chap. XVIII, pp. 380-3. 

25 A concise account of the development of Deism may be found in Paul Hazard, The 
European Mind (1680-1715), trans. J. Lewis May (London: Hollis & Carter, 1953), pp. 
252-66. According to Hazard, Robert Boyle was the foremost English opponent of Deism, 
an opinion which Boyle surely would have seconded. 
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genius was far from universal. Most historians would agree with 
Burtt’s evaluation: “In scientific discovery and formulation Newton 
was a marvelous genius; as a philosopher he was uncritical, sketchy, 
inconsistent, even second-rate.” 

Newton’s enigmatic personality prohibits any easy assay of his 
personal opinions. He has been variously pictured as a rationalist, 
a mystic, a neurotic, and a man with an almost magic insight into 
nature. Yet some basic facts seem well established. He sincerely 
thought of himself as a Christian, but his Christianity was quite un- 
orthodox. He would not accept the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
divinity of Christ, though he kept these deviations a personal secret. 
Like his predecessors, he considered himself a defender of Chris- 
tianity, albeit a vastly modified version of Christianity. Here we shall 
outline Newton’s opinions on the two points previously treated, the 
rational foundations of Christianity and the doctrine of Divine Provi- 
dence. His were the opinions that won popular acclaim as the voice of 
science. Pope’s little couplet reflected the estimation of the general 
public: 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God said, “Let Newton be,” and all was light.?’ 


During the latter years of his long life, Newton’s writings, for the 
most part unpublished, were chiefly theological works, concerned es- 
pecially with the rational foundations of Christianity. From a study 
of these manuscripts Westfall concludes: “Newton followed Locke 
in confounding the superstructure with the foundation and embrac- 
ing natural religion as the whole of Christianity.”** Newton’s own 
ideas were succinctly expressed in the manuscript, “A Short scheme 
for the True Religion”: “Thus you see there is but one law for all 
nations, the law of righteousness and charity dictated to the Christians 
by Christ, to the Jews by Moses, and to all mankind by the light of 
reason, and by this law all men are to be judged at the last day.”” 
Though his opinion on this point had some influence inasmuch as it 


26 Burtt, op. cit., p. 208. 

27 Epitaph intended for Newton’s tomb in Westminster. The influence of Newtonianism 
on the popular view of nature, especially as expressed in poetry, is explained in W. 
Powell Jones, “Science in Biblical Paraphrases in Eighteenth-Century England,” 
PMLA, LXXIV (1959), 41-52. 

28 Westfall, op. cit., p. 206. 

29 [bid., p. 208. 
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was reflected in his scientific works,” it is of interest to us chiefly as 
a revelation of the difficulties which gradually became more acute 
in relating Christianity to the religion of reason intended as a sup- 
port for Christianity. In an unpublished work entitled “Irenicum” 
Newton attempted to explain this relation. He wrote it, revised it, 
rewrote it, and revised it again. Ten separate manuscript editions 
exist. Yet Newton saw fit to publish none of them, indicating, it 
would seem, that although he was convinced that Christianity and 
natural religion were compatible he was unable to give an adequate 
explanation of their relationship. 

Newton’s ideas on divine providence were destined to have a most 
significant influence for two reasons. First, they were carefully inte- 
grated with his scientific system so that the success of his scientific 
laws seemed to guarantee the validity of his theological theories. 
Secondly, his ideas received effective publicity. When Robert Boyle 
died in 1691 he left a sufficient fund so that fifty pounds income 
could be paid for an annual series of lectures on the evidences of 
Christianity. Richard Bentley, the great classicist, delivered the first 
series which was entitled, ““A Confutation of Atheism.” In the last 
two lectures he tried to show that Newton’s theory of gravitation 


proves the existence of God. Newton wrote Bentley four letters in 
which he clarified his own theory (which Bentley, who knew little 


mathematics, hardly understood) and proposed his own explanation 
of God’s intervention in the universe.” Both Bentley’s lectures and 
Newton’s letters were published and widely read. Bentley’s lectures 
set an important precedent which subsequent Boyle lectures followed. 
The new wisdom, which none could deny, was officially interpreted 


30 The clearest expression of Newton’s Theodicy in any of his scientific works is con- 
tained in the “General Scholion” added to the second edition of the Principia Mathe- 
matica, The Motte-Cajori translation is in Vol. XXXIV of Great Books. There (p. 371) 
he writes, “Blind metaphysical necessity, which is certainly the same always and every- 
where, could produce no variety of things. All that diversity of natural things which we 
find suited to different times and places could arise from nothing but the ideas and will 
of a being necessarily existing.” Here God and natural laws are put on the same 
explanatory level. The unfortunate implication is that, if the diversity of things can be 
explained by scientific laws rather than by the arbitrary decrees of a supreme will, then 
blind metaphysical necessity rather than a personal God rules the universe. This was 
exactly the conclusion which Holbach and others were to draw. 

81 Both Newton’s letters and Bentley’s lectures are contained in I. Bernard Cohen 
(ed.), Isaac Newton’s Papers & Letters on Natural Philosophy: and Related Documents 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958), pp. 271-394. 
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as being on the side of Christianity, rather than on that of the op- 
ponents of Christianity. It is of some interest to see the details of this 
interpretation, 

The general tenor of Newton’s letters and Bentley’s lectures was 
that whatever could not be deduced from Newton’s laws was ex- 


plained by a recourse to divine intervention. For example, Newton’s 


theory of gravity is able to explain the elliptical motion of the planets, 
but not their distribution in space. The Epicurean explanation, cham- 
pioned by Hobbes, was that this distribution could be explained as 
the chance result of natural forces. Newton proved to his own satis- 
faction that a random distribution of gravitating matter would re- 
sult in a conglomeration rather than the present system. Accordingly, 
God must have imposed the present order. Similarly, he found in- 
stabilities in planetary motion which tended to destroy this order. 
Since his theory could not explain away these instabilities, a periodic 
reformation due to divine intervention was required and assumed. 
In this way he thought he had solved the difficulties of his prede- 
cessors. God’s influence was not removed to the distant time of crea- 
tion. Instead He continually exercised His dominion, His most dis- 
tinguishing attribute, by intervening in creation to compensate for the 
inadequacy of natural laws. 

Actually, God had become simply a part of the Newtonian system, 
a kind of cosmic tinkerer. Leibniz ridiculed this view, charging New- 
ton with picturing God as a bumbling watchmaker so unskillful that 
His piece had to be cleaned and repaired from time to time. The ulti- 
mate conclusions of Newton’s reasoning were disastrous for the cause 
which Newton and Bentley were sincerely trying to defend. God was 
invoked to explain whatever science was unable to explain. As science 
advanced God’s role receded. A century after Newton’s Principia 
was published Laplace solved the problem of planetary instability 
which Newton was able to resolve only by recourse to divine inter- 
vention. When Laplace dedicated the third edition of his Mécanique 
Céleste to Napoleon, the Emperor objected, “I do not find God in 
this work.” Laplace’s famous answer expressed the inevitable out- 
come of the Newtonian compromise, “I find no need for that hypothe- 
sis.” 
Westfall, on whom we have relied so heavily, has summarized New- 


ton’s influence as follows: 
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With Newton, Christianity’s history among the virtuosi reached a turning 
point. He combined and consolidated the series of modifications in the Chris- 
tian tradition made by the virtuosi. Each modification was relatively minor 
in itself, yet their cumulative effect as seen in Newton’s statement of 
Christianity attenuated the Christian tradition to the verge of disintegration. 
Further change, within the intellectual framework prevailing in the late 17th 
century could proceed only by repudiating Christianity.** 

This repudiation was the work of the Enlightenment, and with the 


arrival of that cold, pale dawn our survey is accomplished. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Before beginning a summary it may be well to indicate a few of 
the limitations of this article. Although a multitude of factors con- 
spired to transform thinking patterns from the medieval synthesis 
into the attitude of the Enlightenment,** we have considered only one, 
the rise of the positive sciences, and that only under one special as- 
pect, its relation to religious thought and the various philosophies 
related to this thought. This relationship often proved of mutual ad- 
vantage. Thus, as Whitehead has emphasized, Christian faith gave 
science its original charter, “the inexpugnable belief that every de- 
tailed occurrence can be correlated with its antecedents in a per- 
fectly definite manner, exemplifying general principles.”** This in- 
expugnable belief flowed from the more basic belief that the uni- 
verse was understandable because it conformed to the mind of its 
Maker. 

Nevertheless, our interest has been focused, not on this harmony, 
but on the growing tension between scientific thought and traditional 


religious beliefs. This we have endeavored to see in the lives and 


thoughts of some who were both Christians and scientists. Those who 


32 Westfall, op. cit., p. 217. 

33 The best survey of the factors which immediately contributed to the formation of the 
Enlightenment may be found in Hazard. The peculiar effectiveness of science came from 
the fact that it represented a cumulative growth which seemed irrefutable. Hazard sum- 
marizes it: “Even now Science was becoming an idol, an object of worship. Science and 
happiness were coming to be looked upon as one and the same thing, as also, were moral 
and material progress. It looked as if Science were going to usurp the place of 
Philosophy, to supersede Religion, and that it would supply the answer to all the longings 
of the human heart” (op. cit., p. 318). 

34 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World: Lowell Lectures, 1925 


(Mentor ed.; New York: New American Library, 1948), p. 13. 
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maintained that science had disproved religion, or vice versa, con- 
centrated on conclusions from one system which seemed to contradict 
the opposing system. Although differing conclusions could always 
be adjusted or reinterpreted, radically differing conceptual ap- 
proaches to the universe admit of no facile reconciliation. Yet, this 
was what the Christian scientist had to face. 

The scientific way of thinking took shape in late medieval times 
through a synthesis of various trends: transmission of Greek, Alex- 
andrian, and Arabic scientific works; criticism of Aristotelian 
physics; the coupling of inductive reasoning with experimentation; 
and the growth of mathematical reasoning, to name only the chief 
factors. In the course of time the growing science indentured viable 
elements from whatever philosophy would prove of service: Nominal- 
ism, Neo-Platonism, Pythagoreanism, Epicureanism, and modes of 
thought too nebulous to fit under any label. However, the matrix in 
which these elements were embedded was the intangible, yet ulti- 
mately dominant, metaphysics implicit in the methodology of physics. 

Roughly speaking, this methodological metaphysics passed through 
three stages. First was the early tentative stage more or less asso- 
ciated with Nominalism. Renaissance science absorbed this, dis- 
covered the synthesizing power of mathematics, and integrated this 
fusion within the interpretative framework of a Pythagorean, or 
mathematical, Platonism. Seventeenth-century England wedded this 
tradition to its own flourishing empiricism. Here the cosmological 
symbol was the machine, obedient to mathematical laws which, how- 
ever, were discovered and tested by experiment rather than deduced 
by pure reasoning. These trends of thought, and others which we 
have slighted, all agreed on one essential, rejection of Aristotle and 
any system of thought which smacked of Aristotelianism. 

The medieval synthesis of Greek wisdom, set in an Aristotelian 
framework, and Christian revelation was bound to come under fire. 
What concerns us here is not the rejection of Aristotelianism, but 
the modifications in Christian understanding consequent upon the 
rise of science. Following Stace,” we can summarize these changes 
under three headings. First, the “clock-universe,” or mechanistic 
world view made God seem remote, a being aloof from the universe 





85 W. T. Stace, Religion and the Modern Mind (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1952), 
pp. 285. 
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which He has set in motion. The abortive attempts to uncover divine 
design in the gaps of a successful science eventually furthered the 
banishment of God. Yet, a sense of God’s intimate nearness is the 
core of true religious feeling. 

Secondly, the dissemination of science generated new modes of 
thought and understanding. Natural phenomena are to be explained 
through antecedent conditions mathematically expressed, rather than 
through purposes philosophically understood. The significant point 
about such a mechanistic explanation of phenomena is its complete- 
ness; it exclains all the pertinent data and, apparently, leaves no 
room for teleological explanation. An extrapolation of this method- 
ology from the phenomena of the universe to the universe of phe- 
nomena yields a picture of a mechanistic system in which cosmic pur- 
pose is either nonexistent or nonoperative. 

Finally, in Stace’s summary, the emergence of science weakened 
the foundation of Christian morality. Man was no longer considered 
overlord of the universe. He was, rather, a small and not particularly 
significant part of a mechanistic system. If this system lacked a pur- 
pose, so too did man. In such a purposeless universe there is no foun- 
dation for an objective morality. Relativism and subjectivism take 
its place. 

We do not claim that these positions are logical consequences of 
the premises of science, or that they inevitably followed the emergence 
of science. But we do hold that they seem to summarize a trend, the 
break-away from the divinely ordered homocentric universe which 
served as a support for Christian doctrine to the purposeless mechan- 
istic universe which served as a support for secularism. 

What relation has this history to our present problems? Today’s 
irenicism has muted the science-religion conflict. Different concep- 


tual approaches to reality have diverged into separate specialized 
fields of knowledge. At the points of contact which do remain, the 
chief sources of difficulty have, apparently, been disposed of. For 


example, few Christians, with the exception of some Fundamentalists, 
attach to scriptural statements the literal interpretations likely to con- 
tradict the conclusions of science. Similarly, some of the incendiary 
assumptions considered basic to Newtonian physics are now judged 
extraneous. The criticisms of Mach, Duhem, and Poincaré, and espe- 
cially Einstein’s development of the theory of relativity have stripped 
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Newton’s laws of the aura of a priori principles built into the fabric 
of creation. Mechanistic determinism, seedbed of so many difficul- 


ties, died in bringing forth quantum theory. More basic yet, modern 


analysis has led to a critical awareness of the assumptions and limi- 


tations implicit in any specialized approach to reality. Where there 
was tension there now exists a high and mighty wall of separation. 

Yet, this compartmentalization represents, not a solution, but an 
evasion of the fundamental problem. As Coulson has expressed it, 
“Either God is in the whole of Nature, with no gaps, or He’s not 
there at all.”** To implement this insight the Christian cosmologist 
must elaborate a world view which preserves in its integrity the rela- 
tive autonomy of science, respects its distinctive methodology, yet 
integrates it, together with scientific discourse, into a world view of a 
divinely ordered, purposeful universe. This, in our opinion, is the 


foremost task confronting the present generation of cosmologists. 


36 Coulson, op. cit., p. 22. 





Charged with Modernism, Prag- 
matism, and with being no phi- 
losopher at all, Blondel lived to 
win the esteem of secular phi- 
losophers, Catholic intellectuals, 
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MAURICE BLONDEL 
1861-1949 


JAMES M. SOMERVILLE 


Per ea quae videntur et absunt 
ad illa quae non videntur et sunt 
—Ex libris: Maurice BLONDEL 


As THE FRIENDS OF Maurice Blondel celebrate the centenary of his 
birth, one is reminded of the neglect that his thought has suffered in 
this country. Blondel is now recognized as one of the leading phi- 
losophers of the past century in Catholic circles, and yet there are no 
books and only one or two significant articles on his work in English. 
André Hayen’s Bibliographie Blondélienne lists nearly twelve hun- 
dred books and articles on or by Blondel in ten languages.’ There are 
good German and Italian translations of many of his more important 
works, and in recent years some of the best commentaries have come 
from Switzerland, Holland, or South America. Indeed, if Hayen’s 
Bibliographie were brought up to date—it does not extend beyond 
the year 1951—-several hundred new titles would have to be added. 

How then are we to explain the lack of interest in Blondel’s 
thought in the Anglo-Saxon countries? It is true that, unlike Gilson, 
Maritain, or Bergson, he never lectured in Great Britain or the United 
States, and this certainly has something to do with the lacuna in 


1André Hayen, S.J., Bibliographie Blondélienne (1888-1951) (Paris: Desclée de 


Brouwer, 1953). 
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Blondelian studies in English. But it is not the full explanation; for 
one would have supposed that Catholics at least would have taken 
more than a casual interest in the writings of a man who has pro- 
foundly influenced Catholic philosophy and theology over the past 
sixty years. For while Blondel was not a Thomist, nor even a scho- 
lastic, a large portion of the more progressive Catholic thinkers in 
Europe, both philosophers and theologians, have drawn inspiration 
from his works. His name recurs in the writings of Maréchal, Rous- 
selot, Marc, Nédoncelle, and Lavelle, and even when he is not men- 
tioned by name, his presence is felt in the works of De Finance, For- 
est, Guitton, and many others. Sertillanges was certainly echoing 
a common view when he wrote: “Blondel’s doctrine, admirable in 
its depth and richness and magnificent in its lofty inspiration, is one 
of the more important manifestations of the perennial Christian phil- 
osophy in the contemporary world.” 

The fact remains, however, that Blondel is all but unknown in the 
United States. It is true that he did have a few distinguished admirers 
in this country early in the century, but they were not Catholics. 
Irving Babbitt, for example, made extensive use of Blondel’s writ- 
ings in his lectures at Harvard and often read aloud his own trans- 
lation of passages from the French philosopher’s works—a most mov- 
ing experience according to the testimony of those who attended 
these classes.* William James also reports that he copied out whole 
paragraphs from Blondel’s writing, and he refers to him as one 
of the three masters of European thought. While James’s trinities 
were apt to change from season to season, he did go to extraordinary 
lengths to procure a copy of Blondel’s masterwork, L’ Action. Unable 
to secure the book, he finally begged the author to lend him his only 
personal copy which he read and returned after three months. James 
cites Blondel in A Pluralistic Universe and in Pragmatism and con- 
cludes his last letter to Blondel with the typical Jamesian flourish: 
“You belong to me to the race of absolutely original, probably pro- 


phetic thinkers.’ 


2A.-D. Sertillanges, Le Christianisme et les philosophes (Paris: Aubier, 1941), II, 
374-75. 

3From a letter, dated May 5, 1950, in the Blondel Archives, 15 rue Roux-Alphéran, 
Aix-en-Provence. 

#Cf. Frederick J. D. Scott, S.J., “William James and Maurice Blondel,” The New 
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Unfortunately, James died shortly after his exchange of letters 
with Blondel and Babbitt never published any of his reflections on 
the philosopher he admired so much. The virtual impossibility of 
obtaining L’ Action in this country also contributed to the neglect that 
followed. Only seven hundred and fifty copies of the commercial 
edition were printed, so that even in France it became a collector’s 


item almost from the date of its publication.” 

How many copies of L’ Action were there in the United States prior 
to the large second printing in 1950? Presumably Babbitt had the 
book and it would seem that Katherine Gilbert had access to it when 
she wrote her doctoral dissertation on the Philosophy of Action in 
1924 at the University of North Carolina. Fordham University se- 
cured the book in 1929 through the agency of the late Moorhouse 
I.X. Millar, S.J., and there were copies in the Library of Congress 
and at Johns Hopkins. In addition, a few private persons also had 
mimeographed or typed versions. But it is evident that even if an 
American had wanted to read Blondel he would not have had an 
easy time of it. 

Finally, several distinguished scholastic writers, among them 
Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., and Pére de Tonquédec, S.J., claimed 
to have found striking parallels between Blondel’s doctrine and the 
propositions condemned by Pius X in Lamentabili and Pascendi. 
Neither of these writers stated that Blondel was a Modernist, nor 
has either questioned his good intentions, but they were deeply con- 
cerned with the logic of his thought and with certain passages that 
were said to have a familiar ring when compared with the extreme 
position of the Modernists. Equally damaging in the eyes of some 
critics was the fact that Blondel had at one time been on friendly 
terms with Loisy and Tyrrell, who frequently quoted his works and 





Scholasticism, 32, 1 (1958), 32-44. Among other things Father Scott shows the abyss 
that separated James’s pragmatism and empiricism from Blondel’s practical philosophy 


and his notion of transcendence. 


5 There are four editions bearing the title L’Action: (a) the university thesis, xxv- 
433 pages, 146 copies printed (Paris: Alcan, 1893); (b) The commercial edition, xxv- 
495 pages, 750 copies (Paris: Alcan, 1893); (c) A recent reprint of the commercial 
edition (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950); (d) The two-volume work 
which forms the last part of the great Trilogy: La pensée, Etre et les étres, L’action. 
Cf. Correspondance: Maurice Blondel-Auguste Valensin (1899-1912) (Paris: Aubier, 1957), 
II, 320-22; L’itinéraire philosophique de Maurice Blondel; Propos recueillis par Frédéric 


Lefévre (Paris: Spes, 1928), p. 96. 
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openly recognized him as one of the principal sources of their in- 
spiration. It was also alleged that Blondel spoke of the necessity of 
the supernatural in such a way as to imply that there is a positive 
exigency for the divine gift in human nature. But even if he did 


not intend to naturalize the mysteries of faith, these critics maintained 
that the basis for his teaching was the notorious “Doctrine of Im- 
manence.” Again, Blondel was held to be a religious pragmatist who 
sought to derive and to validate the truth of the Christian faith by an 
analysis of fundamental human drives, while his phenomenological 
method undermined the objectivity of knowledge. 

Such an introduction was not likely to prove very reassuring to a 
Catholic who might have been tempted to guide his thinking on the 
principles proposed by the Philosophy of Action. It is still not un- 
common to find otherwise well-informed people in this country who 
continue to harbor a lurking suspicion that at least some of Blondel’s 
works were placed on the Index, a misconception that has been given 
currency by a number of popular college textbooks which, follow- 
ing the lead of several of Blondel’s better-known critics, list him as 
“one of the founders of modernism” and as a “religious pragma- 
tist. 


4 


BLONDEL AND THE HOLY SEE 


The question of Blondel’s “condemnation” need not delay us here. 
It is a pure fiction. He was so far from having received any kind of 
ecclesiastical censure that few philosophers during their lifetime have 
received so many tokens of encouragement and esteem from so many 
outstanding Popes. In 1928, after the dust of the controversies had 
settled, Blondel could declare publicly and without fear of contra- 
diction: “No, I have never received any remonstrance from any mem- 
ber of the teaching Church; not the slightest counsel of silence or de- 
lay.” This does not mean that efforts were not made to bring his 
writings before the Holy Office with a view to securing some kind 

6 Cf., for example, Celestine N. Bittle, O.F.M., Reality and the Mind (12th printing; 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1953), p. 133: “Maurice Blondel, one of the founders of modernism, 
proposed a form of religious pragmatism”; Albert E. Avey, Handbook in the History 
of Philosophy (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1954), p. 229: “. . . Maurice Blondel 


modified his pragmatism by means of an idealistic tendency. . . . He stated that the 
human will can overcome the world, but that it must believe [sic] in God.” 


7 L’Itinéraire, p. 96. 
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of censure. Even before the turn of the century, the Holy See was 
well aware of the controversy that Blondel’s writings had stirred in 
some quarters. An attempt was made in 1897 to have his Lettre sur 
les exigences de la pensée contemporaine reviewed. The move came 
to naught, however, when Leo XIII personally intervened on Blondel’s 
behalf and forbade the Commission to examine the work. Later, 
at the height of the Modernist crisis, when accusations were again 
renewed, St. Pius X sent word to Blondel through his archbishop as- 
suring him that he enjoyed the complete confidence of the Roman 


Pontiff.” St. Pius was well acquainted with the accusations and sus- 


picions that were being circulated and which were causing Blondel 


untold grief; he may also be presumed to have known who they were 
against whom he had recently directed his decree Lamentabili and 
the encyclical Pascendi. The fact that he considered Blondel’s ortho- 
doxy above reproach cannot be taken lightly. 

There are very few scholastics of the present generation who would 
care to classify Blondel as a Modernist or even as a onetime fellow- 
traveler; neither would they allow that the “logic” of his thought 
leads to any of the heterodox positions referred to above. Rank- 
ing Thomists, no less distinguished than those who have felt it a 
duty to attack Blondel, have taken an entirely different sense from 
his writings and have defended him as vigorously as his adversaries 
have pursued him. 

More authoritative than any other testimonial is the eloquent 
eulogy presented to Maurice Blondel by the Holy See in 1944. The 
occasion for this statement, printed in full in Documentation catho- 
lique, was the publication of the first volume of La philosophie et 
lesprit chrétien. Making deliberate use of Blondel’s technical vo- 
cabulary, the Papal Secretary, Monsignor (now Cardinal) Montini, 
wrote to the philosopher in the name of Pius XII, praising him for 
having avoided the very errors which his adversaries laid at his door. 

Thus, after expressing the deep admiration of Pius XII for the new 
book which examines “‘with so much discernment the relation between 


8 For material on Blondel’s relations with the Holy See, cf. Corresp., I, 95: Il, 368; 
L’itinéraire, pp. 99-102. During his visit ad limina to Rome (Dec., 1912), Msgr. Bonne- 
foy, the Archbishop of Aix, discussed the question of Blondel with St. Pius X. “I am 
sure of his orthodoxy,” said the Pontiff. “I order you to tell him so.” The Archbishop 


put this statement in writing and delivered it to Blondel. 
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philosophy and Christianity, between reason and faith, between the 
natural and the supernatural, whose ‘incommensurability’ you so 
justly stress without excluding their ‘symbiosis,’ ” the message turns 
to a more general consideration of the author’s entire philosophical 
production. Since he had been accused of naturalizing the order of 
grace and of jeopardizing the transcendence of revealed truth, the 
following brief excerpt is worth quoting in full: 

Your philosophical investigations, ever careful to safeguard the tran- 
scendence of revealed truths, still continue to be fruitfully exercised through- 
out the entire realm of the mysteries of faith so as to win an audience from a 
generation too much infected with the automatism of Reason whose bank- 
ruptcy is all too apparent today. This you have done with a talent equalled 
only by your faith and, save for a few expressions which theological exacti- 
tude could have wished a little more precise, this presentation can and should 
constitute a precious contribution towards a better understanding and accept- 
ance of the Christian message in learned circles. 

Your intellectual charity, so like that of the Good Samaritan bending over 
a wounded Humanity in its effort to understand it and speak to it in its own 
language, will effectively contribute in redirecting it towards the indeclinable 


and salutary perspectives of its divine vocation.° 


It would be superfluous to add any comment to this singularly 
balanced appraisal of Blondel’s work. One would have thought that 
such a document would have laid to rest the last murmur against 
Blondel’s orthodoxy, yet some have darkly hinted that the Blondel of 
1944 had so revised his original position and purged out the “old 
errors’ that the Vatican letter should be regarded as a kind of reward 
for a period of good behavior. 

However plausible the allegation, close inspection reveals no sub- 
stantial change in Blondel’s doctrine over the years, even though he 
exercised more caution in his manner of expression after the first 
World War. If he did alter his teaching, neither his most redoubtable 
adversary, Pére de Tonquédec, nor the Holy See, nor Blondel himself 
were aware of it. “The general philosophy of M. Blondel, such as 
we have known it since L’Action, may be found in all its substance 
and with all its principal articulations in the two volumes of La 
Pensée,” writes De Tonquédec, not without a note of sadness. When 
after more than forty years the new work and the old are compared 


® Documentation Catholique, 42, 942 (July 8, 1945), 498-99. 
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“what leaps to the eye is their parallelism, their profound continuity, 
and very often their verbal similarity.”"° Blondel himself could 
hardly disagree with this. He has repeatedly announced that there 
has been no change in the solid core of his teaching: “I can say with 
complete honesty that if I have constantly striven to be more precise 
and to correct and complete my expressions, I have remained spontan- 
eously as well as deliberately faithful to the first direction of my 


thought with scarcely a deviation.” 


L’ACTION 


Having said this much, one may admit the more easily that the 
famous Thesis on Action is not without its ambiguities and that it 
does contain a number of passages that would scarcely have been 
written by a professional theologian nor, for that matter, by Blondel 
himself at a later date. The Thesis was a youthful production. So 
aware was Blondel of its shortcomings that he planned a new edition 
even before the original was off the press. This was not because he 
felt that the central doctrine was unsound, but because the Thesis of 
1893 was done in haste as an academic requirement which represented 
little more than a fragment of his thought. In its revised form it 
would later become the fifth volume of the Trilogy on Thought, Being, 
and Action. 

In a very real sense it may be said that the immense corpus of 
Blondel’s subsequent writings constitutes a much-needed expansion 
and clarification of the nuclear ideas barely outlined in the Thesis. 
The latter was both too brilliant and too involved. Dazzling paradoxes 
alternate with passages so dense as almost to defy analysis. William 
James begged Blondel to alter the second edition in the direction of 


simplification. He might be a prophetic genius, fifty years ahead of 


his time, but as with so many prophets it is sometimes hard to know 
just what they are trying to say. In Blondel’s defense it must be 
observed that he was working in an entirely new area without recogniz- 
able landmarks. In any case, he was not yet master of his mode of 
expression. So, while L’Action is a kaleidoscopic wonderland, rich 
in that seminal type of thought that is capable of giving rise to many 
"10 Joseph de Tonquédec, S.J., Deux études sur “La Pensée” de M. Maurice Blondel 


(Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 1936), p. 53. 
11 [” itinéraire, p. 62. 
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movements and as many interpretations, it also leaves itself open to 
gross misinterpretation. In trying to fit Blondel’s thought into the 
known categories both his supporters and his adversaries often man- 
aged to “reduce” it to something that it was never intended to be. 

Like so many others, James took the Philosophy of Action to be 
a species of Pragmatism, which it certainly was not. The Abbé Denis 
hailed it as a superb example of Christian apologetics approached 
from the psychological point of view, a position which prompted 
Blondel to exclaim: Ab amicis nostris, libera nos, Domine! De 
Tonquédec condemned it as a pernicious form of the Doctrine of 
Immanence, while Léon Brunschvicg, speaking for the Sorbonne, held 
it to be nothing less than a dangerous and clever attack on the very 
same doctrine. Some Catholics saw in it an extreme example of 
voluntaristic anti-intellectualism; others called it undisguised rational- 
ism—it could hardly have been both. Loisy used L’ Action to support 
his naturalistic humanism, while Cardinal Mercier and Don Luigi 


Sturzo recommended it as spiritual reading. 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


What then is L’Action? In its original form it was presented as a 
thesis at the Sorbonne. After the defense on June 7, 1893, Victor 
Delbos complained to his friend that the argument did not “buckle” 
and that the last part was in need of a thorough revision.’* Blondel 


heartily agreed, but since he was still struggling with his own complex 


thought, he was reluctant to make any premature alterations lest they 
compromise the work. Nevertheless, he finally did consent to intro- 
duce a few changes into the commercial edition: the section following 
page 401 was rewritten, a new chapter was added, and the book was 
lengthened by sixty-three pages. While the added chapter entitled 
“The Bond of Knowledge and Action in Being” does contain some 
of the most profound pages Blondel ever wrote, it also presents extra- 
ordinary difficulties of interpretation. It is so compact and elliptical 
that the five volumes of the Trilogy were scarcely sufficient to expand 
and explicate its meaning. Moreover, this entire section was com- 
posed at a frantic pace to meet Alcan’s deadline; for the publisher 
wanted the revised edition to appear before the end of the year while 


Corresp., Il, 322 
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the memory of Blondel’s much-discussed defense was fresh in the 
mind of the public. Still groping for words that would adequately 
convey his meaning, the author found himself inserting into the 
galley sheets and even into the page proofs completely new para- 
graphs—hardly the ideal way to compose the difficult climax for a 
book that was already in advance of anything in its genre. These 
were the pages that reaped the greatest harvest of abuse; for they won 


for Blondel not the luxury of being merely misunderstood, but very 
often of not being understood at all. A half-century of exegesis has 
gradually released the deeper intelligibility resident in this cryptic 
finale; but when it first appeared it evoked reactions that ranged from 
enthusiastic admiration to frank bewilderment and indignation. 
Never satisfied with the book, Blondel began work immediately 
on a revision which he fully expected would be in print within a few 
years. Unfortunately, prolonged illnesses, teaching obligations, a 
mountainous correspondence and, in the end, almost total blindness 
prevented the publication of the projected revision for more than 
forty years. When it did make its appearance, it took the form of 
the five-volume Trilogy. The latter, dictated line by line from the 
memory of notes taken long before the loss of his vision, represents 
a staggering triumph of courage and perseverance, and only the 
loyalty of his secretary and former pupil, Mlle. Nathalie Panis, 
enabled him to bring the work to a successful conclusion. Even those 
who had never been in sympathy with Blondel’s views could not deny 
that the blind philosopher had scored a triumph. “We shall not with- 
hold our admiration,” wrote Pére de Tonquédec, “for a thought so 
vigorous and so rare which establishes M. Blondel in a superior rank 
28 Crowned by 


>? 


and entirely apart from contemporary philosophers. 
the Institut and awarded the Prix Reynaud, this work launched the 
seventy-six year old philosopher on a new career of literary activity. 
During the next twelve years, he published La lutte pour la civilisa- 
tion et philosophie de la paix, the first two volumes of the second 
trilogy, La philosophie et [esprit chrétien, together with seventy-five 
articles, communications, and contributions to philosophical journals 
and congresses. At the age of eighty-eight, the day before his death 
on June 4, 1949, he signed the contract for the posthumous publica- 


13 J. de Tonquédec, op. cit., p. 8. 
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tion of one of his major works, Exigences philosophiques du Christian- 
isme. 

The great Trilogy, while less dramatic and explosive in its twenty- 
five hundred pages than the thesis on Action, gains in precision what 
it lacks in sheer fire. But it must be admitted that even with its defects 
and occasional obscurities, the original Action remains Blondel’s 
masterpiece and one of the great classics of Catholic philosophy— 
and how many have there been since the days of Descartes? Few 
would quarrel with Bouillard’s contention that “the thesis of 1893, 
admirably composed, regular and inexorable in its advance, surged 
forth in a single élan, carrying the reader on in spite of himself.””** 

Rarely has any book been so avidly sought after. The first printing 
was quickly exhausted—Blondel himself ‘could not even find cop- 
ies for his friends—and used copies commanded staggering prices 
in the book marts. Unable to buy the book, university students organ- 
ized bands to mimeograph it or to copy it out entirely by hand. While 
the reprint of 1950 has rendered these manuscript copies obsolete, 
they have an historical interest in that they indicate the immense 
prestige of a book which has had far greater influence than many 


works that have broken sales records. 


CONTROVERSY 


As for Blondel’s two most controversial works, L’Action and the 
Lettre sur les exigences,’’ they have lost none of their brilliance and 
cogency. But reading them today in an age that has assimilated much 
of what they propose, one is amazed that they should have occasioned 
such a mighty furor sixty years ago. Published again during the past 
decade without the change of a word, these two early works are still 
highly relevant books, but no one has found them dangerous to faith 
or morals. 

The fact that L’Action was so hard to obtain had one adverse 
effect. Most people knew the book only by rumor or through com- 
mentaries, so that many of the attacks on Blondel proved to be 

14Henri Bouillard, S.J., “L’intention fondamentale de M. Blondel et la théologie,” 
Recherches de science religieuse, 34 (Summer, 1949), p. 368. 

15“Tettre sur les exigences de la pensée contemporaine en matiére d’apologétique” 
is most readily available in Les premiers écrits de Maurice Blondel (Paris: PUF, 


1956). It originally appeared in six installments in Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 
131-32 (Jan. to July, 1896), and as a privately printed brochure. 
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caricatures of his thoaght. He was misquoted, quoted out of context, 
or condensed from third-hand sources until he could not recognize 
his own ideas. “To tell the truth,” he once remarked, “if I understood 
my own thought the way they have understood me, I would be more 
Many of these cavalier 


9916 


severe against myself than they have been. 
attacks were made in good faith at a time when it was not always 
easy to determine who was and who was not on the side of the angels. 


But this was small comfort for a philosopher whose career was almost 
ruined in the confusion of personalities that accompanied the Modern- 
ist crisis. Several times, after an especially heavy-handed attack, 
Blondel was appalled to learn through friends that his assailant had 
neither read nor even seen L’ Action. Even the arguments of some of 
those who spoke in his favor bore little resemblance to what he had 
written. Mention has already been made of Abbé Charles Denis’ 
“psychological” interpretation of the Philosophy of Action, a view 
which proved to be a veritable purgatory for the author. Looking 
back, it does seem that Blondel would have been better advised had he 
made a few minor changes in the book and published it during the 
years of controversy. This would at least have provided an interim 
refutation of the grosser charges. 

While there were a number of scholars who legitimately opposed 
Blondel on intellectual grounds, the more damaging attacks during 
the early years came from popular pulpit orators and journalists who 
enjoyed a much wider audience. Pére Coubé, the fulminous preacher 
of St. Sulpice, led the crusade of the righteous against Blondel in 
rimed couplets: “L’Eglise vous crie: Pélage et hérésie!’’"* Le Siécle 
editorialized in 1906 to the effect that Blondel and Fonsegrive were 
“de dangereux propagateurs d’hérésie.” Others included the names 
of Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Deschamps among “Les initiateurs 
du Modernisme,” holding that all were condemned ex cathedra by 
the decree of Pius X. ** 

At fifty years’ remove it is difficult to recapture the troubled spirit 
of these times. With Catholics divided among themselves, the anti- 
clericals were implementing the Laws of Separation by nationalizing 
the religious schools. They watched with undisguised satisfaction the 


16 [itinéraire, p. 62. 
17 Corresp., I, 322. 
18 [bid., I, 291; II, 132-33. 
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growing tension within the Church and sought to capitalize on it by 
extending the open hand to anyone whose defection would discomfort 
the religionists. No sooner had Loisy left the Church than he was 
installed two months later as Professor of the History of Religions 
at the Collége de France. Blondel would have been the grand prize 
had he followed suit, but it could only have happened on the day 


Clémenceau became a mendicant friar. 


BLONDEL AS A CATHOLIC 


All who knew Maurice Blondel have recognized the depth and 
solidity of his faith, He was not merely a Catholic partisan like 
Brunetiére, who rarely saw the inside of a church, nor was he simply 
a good practicing Catholic. He aspired to the highest sanctity possible 
in his state of life. The priesthood was his ideal and only the advice 
of his spiritual directors persuaded him to remain in lay life, the 


better to carry out his apostolate “‘to act by thought.” One hesitates to 
pull back the veil from the private notes which Blondel wrote for his 
own eyes alone, but it may help toward a better understanding of the 
man if a few indications are given, During a retreat made shortly 
before the publication of L’ Action, he wrote in one of his many note- 
books: “I would want to go as far as possible in the ordinary ways 
in order to be fully a Man, and the fullness of manhood seems to me 
to be the priesthood. By this character is man complete; and in the 
highest part of my soul I have this ambition: To be Sacerdos et Virgo, 
as Thou wert, O Jesus. Yes, the priest remains in the ordinary ways, 
but he goes to the limits of the destiny that is properly human. I have 
given Thee my heart; never give me anything but Thine.” 

When he realized that he was going blind and that, humanly speak- 
ing, there was no hope of ever publishing the Trilogy, his deep anguish 
of soul was transformed into an act of faith: “We must interpret all 
the events of our lives, even the most disagreeable, disconcerting, and 
hostile to our plans, as a maternal intention of divine Providence, 
ever eager to make us bring forth the greatest good both in the interest 
of one’s own soul under trial and in the interest of others, A.M.D.G. 
May there result from my visual affliction which seems to paralyse 
my work, a new burst of confidence, of interior and contemplative 
activity, of universalizing and unifying love.” Man’s vocation is to 
live for others. We must be “ready to die for every human form that 
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comes our way, ready to sacrifice our egotistic views and joys for 
the measureless unity of others, if by self-immolation we can win for 
this other being, far or near, a little of eternity. To de-center self and 


919 


become re-centered in God.’ 
These few jottings selected at random from Blondel’s personal 
papers are enough to suggest the nature of his interior life. The Holy 


Eucharist was the magnetic center of his devotion; he spent many 
hours before the Blessed Sacrament and was one of the prime movers 
in the Nocturnal Adoration Society. A lifelong daily communicant, 
he attended the earliest Mass in his parish church. Yet in spite of 
the time given to his work, to his family, to his students, and to prayer, 
he found time to seek out the poor in order to give them whatever help 
and consolation he could, a practice which he had begun while still 
a youth in his teens during the years of study at Paris. Each year he 
spent several days in retirement and prayer, and the record of the 
graces received during these retreats suggests that he was occasionally 
favored with consolations of the more unusual sort. 

Blondel was never pietistic. There is not a trace of sentimentality 
in his vigorous intellectualism. His faith was grounded on dogma 
and the recently published Correspondance provides abundant evi- 
dence of his habitual knowledge of the finer points of theology. Aided 
by facility in Greek and Latin, he read and became an authority on 
the works of the Fathers and the Acts of the Councils, and as one of 
the central figures in a half-dozen controversies he became alert to 
nuances. Some complained that, as a layman without a degree in 
Sacred Theology, he presumed too much when he ventured to treat 
of matters with delicate doctrinal implications. Although guilty of 
the charge of being “‘only a layman,” few professional theologians 
could claim so rich a background in Scripture, the history of dogma, 
and the auxiliary instruments of research. 

It was this wealth of theological learning that enabled him, even as 
a philosopher, to make so many lasting contributions to the develop- 
ment of Christian apologetics, opening new horizons in the analysis 
of the Act of Faith, the study of Tradition, and the psychology of 
mysticism. Yet all of this was only a by-product of his philosophy, 
for Blondel never wrote as a theologian. It is interesting to note, then, 


19From unpublished papers in the Blondel Archives. The first entry was written 


about 1888; the second would seem to date from 1926-29. 
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that Aubert, the historian of the Act of Faith, gives more space to 
Blondel than to any other modern writer, whether philosopher or 
theologian, and credits him with having provided a new and im- 
mensely fruitful approach to apologetics and the /nitium fidei from 
the philosophical point of view.*’ As regards the intellectual refuta- 
tion of Modernism, another noted historian of dogma remarks that 
“we owe to a philosopher (Blondel) who was not a scholastic, one 
of the most penetrating critiques of Loisy’s historical reconstruction- 
ism.”** More recently, Coutinho in his study of Modernism declares 
that Blondel shed “extraordinary light” on the central point at issue 
by providing the philosophical basis—the first of its kind—for a 
deeper understanding of the relation between history and Christian 
Tradition. On many points his intervention was “‘decisive” and “truly 


masterful.”””” 


MODERNISM 


Today judgments of this nature are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion where Blondel is concerned, especially among qualified theo- 
logians who have had the patience to read through the literature of 


the Modernist period. It is a pity that in the heat of controversy 
Blondel’s merits were so little appreciated; for it is a safe guess that 
few understood Modernism better than he. His adversaries might 
use the fact of his friendship with Tyrrell and Loisy as a weapon 
against him, but it was this very proximity to the principal agents 
in the movement that gave him an unparalleled insight into its genesis 
and direction. And when the time came for Blondel to make public 
his stand against the new thought, unlike many well-intentioned 
scholastics, he was in no danger of inadvertently misrepresenting the 
position of its leading figures. His two anti-Modernist works, Histoire 
et dogme and De la valeur historique du dogme, were so accurate and 
penetrating in their analysis that not even Loisy could complain that 
he had been misunderstood.** Not only did Blondel bar every exit 


20 Roger Aubert, Le probléme de Tacte de foi ‘2nd ed. Louvain: E. Warny, 1950); 
cf. 277-294, 317-33 and passim. 

21 Edgar Hocedez, S.J., Histoire de la théologie au XIXe siécle (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1947), III, 170ff. 

22Lucio da Veiga Coutinho, Tradition et histoire dans la controverse moderniste 
(1898-1910) (Rome: Gregorian University, 1954), pp. 150, 152. 

23 Both works are reprinted in Les premiers écrits. 
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to this shifting and illusive will-o’-the-wisp but he showed precisely 
why and how the Modernists distorted even those values which, in 
another context, could be assimilated into a higher synthesis. 

What stands out in Blondel’s correspondence during this period is 
the consistent evidence of his sound judgment. Recognizing the legiti- 
mate aims of those who, like himself, set out to create a synthesis of 
the old and the new and to infuse a more dynamic element into Cath- 
olic thought, he also knew the limits within which any such synthesis 
would have to evolve. For all his advanced ideas, he was innately 
prudent. He had a deep sense of literary responsibility, and his in- 
tense love of the Mystical Christ and its divinely established author- 
ity shielded him from the temptation to proceed too rapidly. Repeat- 
edly he had to caution Laberthonniére against a tendency to plunge 
into dangerous waters. After reading the manuscript of Le témoignage 
des martyrs, Blondel pleaded with his friend to modify certain sec- 
tions which he found excessive. Laberthonniére made a few token 
changes, but not enough to satisfy Blondel—or the Holy See. Seven 
years after Blondel’s “ne imprimatur” the work was placed on the 
Index. 

There are numberless other instances of Blondel’s clear vision in 
doctrinal matters. His exchange of letters with Abbé Wehrlé may 
serve to illustrate this point.“ Joannes Wehrlé, one of Blondel’s fel- 
low alumni from the Ecole Normale, had become a priest and was 
stationed at Paris. A writer of considerable importance, he was an 
ardent admirer of Blondel and kept in touch with him by mail. In 
1902 Alfred Loisy sent Wehrlé an advance copy of L’Evangile et 
l’Eglise, the first of the Litthke Red Books. Impressed by the charm- 
ing and persuasive style of the work, he wrote to Blondel in Novem- 


ber to be sure to read it. At the time Blondel could not give the book 


anything but a cursory examination, but the letter registering his 
reaction caught Wehrlé by surprise: If the work did not contain posi- 
tive theological error, it was very close to it. Five days later after a 
more careful study, he again wrote to Wehrlé, this time in a tone of 
genuine alarm. Not only was he disturbed by the cleverly concealed 


exegetical and doctrinal aberrations, but the very method Loisy 


espoused was philosophically inadmissible. 


24 Cf. Corresp., I, 110-14, for an account of Blondel’s exchange of letters with Wehrlé, 


Loisy, and Mourret between November 1902 and March 1903. 
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Sensing the gravity of the situation, Blondel immediately dis- 
patched a number of hastily written letters to Von Hiigel, to Mourret, 
and to several others, warning them lest Loisy’s virtuosity blind them 
to the deeper and less obvious direction of his thought: “I confess 
that I have everywhere experienced misgivings whose nature I can 


sum up in two propositions: an historically untenable position which 


tends to remain in this matter (of scriptural exegesis) on the uniquely 
historical level; an inadmissible tendency to extend even to the Per- 
son of Christ the unconscious and unforeseen way of proceeding and 
development which is often that of the Church.” 

Early in January Wehrlé again wrote in defense of Loisy, but 
Blondel’s reply was so uncompromising that the Abbé bowed to his 
friend’s authority: “With the first reading I was not scandalized be- 
cause I frankly acknowledged his double role as scholar and priest, 


because I presumed orthodoxy instead of scenting heresy, because | 


25 


refused to see defection in one who wished to be an apologist . . . 
but you have opened my eyes.” Meanwhile Blondel, resolved to use 
his personal influence in an attempt to persuade Loisy to reconsider 
his position. The time might come to take a public stand, but for 
the moment more could be gained by working quietly in private. With 
this in mind Blondel exchanged a series of long letters with Loisy. 
Taking precautions not to alienate his correspondent, he was, never- 
theless, forthright in challenging those passages in the recent book 
that were doctrinally suspect or in need of clarification. He knew his 
man well enough not to attempt to moralize, but he hoped that in tI 
dialogue of ideas Abbé Loisy might revise some of his views. Bion- 
del’s letters, which must have cost him many precious hours, were 
very often miniature treatises on philosophy and religion. But at 
least Loisy did read and answer them even though he was not shaken 
in his naturalism. On one occasion, aft * a particularly long and 
detailed letter buttressed with quotations from the Fathers of the 
Church and the Councils, Loisy wrote back, not without a touch of 
irony: “Monsieur, you were born to write encyclicals.””° 

By February Wehrlé was completely won to Blondel’s view and he 
too was plying Loisy with arguments supplied by Blondel. Perhaps 
they overdid it. In any case, after a few more exchanges, Loisy lapsed 

25 To Fernand Mourret, Jan. 4, 1903; Corresp., I, 111. 

26 Loisy to Blondel, Feb. 22, 1903; Corresp., I, 113. 
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into silence and Blondel concluded that he had done all he could for 
the time being. On the credit side was the fact that he had gained 
an intimate knowledge of Loisy’s frame of mind, an intelligence 
which would be put to good use later on: “I have lost, or rather spent, 
much time in a secret polemic with Loisy, and the end is not in sight. 
Brt at least our exchanges have helped me to clarify in my own mind 
‘,' at I shall have to say on the grave question of exegetical method. 
9927 

When Autour d’un petit livre appeared Blondel knew that he could 
not hesitate any longer and would have to reach a far wider audience. 
The recognized leader of progressive Catholic thought, his silence 
would inevitably be interpreted as approval by the many who looked 
to him for guidance. The break with Loisy, and especially with 
Tyrrell, did not promise to be easy, for Blondel was both by tempera- 
ment and by grace an intensely loyal friend. As the victim of endless 
misunderstandings himself, he could hardly forget the kindness of 
those who had supported him during the early years of attack before 
there was any question of Modernism. But as Wehrlé had once writ- 
ten: “In this world we must sacrifice the enjoyment of our dearest 
friendships to the superior interests of Truth.” Blondel was prepared 
to make the sacrifice, but if ever the magis amica veritas was put to 
the test it was during these fateful months before the publication of 
his manifesto against Loisy. 

While laboring over Histoire et dogme (“Ah, if ever this article 
comes to term, what a child of anguish it will be”), he continued his 
private correspondence, acting as a kind of spiritual father to scores 
of intellectuals, both clerical and lay, who came to him for advice. 
His answer was always the same. In this controversy there can be no 
middle ground: “One must be on one side or the other.” However, 
he was not always successful in his apostolate. After a particularly 
disheartening failure to dissuade an eminent writer from abandoning 
the religious life, he wrote sadly: “What have I not done to bring 
words and sentiments of peace, submission, abnegation.” As for 
Father Tyrrell, he invited him to Aix and used every argument in 
his arsenal to urge him to take a more moderate course. Years later, 
sitting in the quiet of his garden with Frédéric Lefévre, Blondel found 


something painfully symbolic in the spiny cactus that grew so abun- 


To Mourret, March 8, 1903; Corresp., I, 113. 
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dantly in the yard: “Alas, it was here that we sought to restrain poor 
Tyrrell from plunging into the abyss.”** But there were many more 
cases in which his authority prevailed, and the number of those who 
owe the preservation of their faith to Blondel is known to God alone. 
The two volumes of letters provide a timely reminder of this little- 
known phase of Blondel’s service to the Church. 


THE ATTACK ON MODERNISM 


Histoire et dogme appeared early in 1904. While it is an uncom- 
promising attack on Loisy’s “historicism,” it avoids the excesses of 


most polemical literature by analyzing dispassionately the methods, 
presuppositions, and consequences of exegetical positivism. The im- 
portant thing was to bring light rather than heat to the discussion, 
and instead of launching into an indignant diatribe against the forces 
of evil, Blondel set out to outline a positive solution to the problem 
of scriptural exegesis that would take account of the newer critical 
methods without sacrificing any of the traditional values. 

For pedagogical reasons Blondel described two extreme positions. 
The first, which he called “extrinsicism,” tends to handle dogmatic 
statements as though they were inert abstractions that have tumbled 
out of heaven ready-made and quite divorced from the concrete, his- 
torical circumstances that have surrounded the origins of Christianity 
and its development in time. One cannot insist too strongly on the 
immutability of the deposit of faith, but at the same time it is a great 
mistake to ignore the deliverances of history and the dynamics of 
Christian Tradition. To do so is to run the risk of turning Sacred 
Theology into an a-historical and purely deductive science which 
seeks to defeat Rationalism on its own ground. 

Whether or not any reputable theologian ever proposed the type of 
formalism described by Blondel, it can hardly be denied that many 
nineteenth-century textbooks seemed to prefer the neat answer to our 
contemporary concern with historical problems. But extrinsicism, 
real or imaginary, was not Blondel’s primary concern. It merely 
served as a polar opposite against wi.ich he would project the far 
more dangerous method of “historicism.” Historicism wishes to limit 
all religious truth to what can be historically and empirically veri- 


28 [’itinéraire, p. 110. 
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fied, as though the truth of the Christian faith were founded on mold- 
ering papyri and literary relics, rather than on the will of Christ and 
the living voice of the Church. Both historicism and extrinsicism 
view the Church from unilateral points of view, reducing it either 
to a collection of events described in manuscripts or to a set of eternal 
axioms. In both instances the life of the Church evanesces, There is 
a perpetual symbiosis between the theandric events upon which Chris- 
tianity is based and the cognitive and affective content of dogma. 
Doctrine illumines the facts recorded in Scripture, and the facts guar- 
antee dogmatic assertions, lest anyone pretend that they have no his- 
torical foundation. Abandon either history or dogma and faith, “like 
a kite with no cord to anchor it to the facts of earth and with no com- 
pensating weight of ideas, is in danger of vanishing between heaven 
and earth, either volatilizing in mystical symbolism or plummeting 


9 


to the ground under the weight of positivism.” 

The original vice of historicism is that it accepts no proof but that 
which is based on the scientific methods of historical research. In 
doing so it denies the possibility of any other source of truth or certi- 
tude. But is the Immaculate Conception less certain because the 
scientific historian can find no contemporary document recording the 
day and the hour of the event, or is the Saviour’s death on the cross 
more certain because hundreds witnessed it?*’ “‘Dogmas are not jus- 
tified by scientific history alone, nor by the ingenious application of 
dialectical methods to texts, nor by the efforts of any single individ- 
ual; but all together contribute to and are concentrated in Tradition, 
whose authority, divinely assisted, is an infallible organ of expres- 
sion.”*’ Without the authority of the Church we would not even know 
which documents contain the revealed word of God, nor would our 
forebears have thought to preserve the scrolls upon which scientific 
exegesis exercises its skills. The only recourse of historicism, after 
it has catalogued its facts, is to postulate a blind fideism cut off from 
objective certitude, where religious feeling wells up within man to 
become crystallized in dogmas. 

An integral realism grasps both horns of the pseudo-dilemma; it 
is not a question of choosing between historicism and extrinsicism, 


29 Histoire et dogme in Les premiers écrits, p. 194. 
80 De la valeur historique du dogme in Les premiers écrits, pp. 241-42. 


31 Histoire et dogme, p. 218. 
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between what is empirically verifiable and what is dogmatically af- 
firmed. The continuous Tradition of the Christian Church clarifies 
the relation between history and dogma; it draws the past into the 
present and forms the entre-deux between the Christ who was and the 
Christ who is. Historicism, or Modernism as it would soon be called, 
separates the Christ of history from the Christ of faith because it is 
an unrelieved “ideologism” which sacrifices everything to the inter- 
ests of a method. Substituting an inert, historical portrait for the 
living reality, M. Loisy allows us no practical means of knowing the 
authentic Jesus beyond the regressive analysis of history.** “Between 
those who offer us a Christianity so divine that it no longer has within 
it anything that is human, dynamic, or alive, and those who wish to 
commit it to historical contingencies and to that natural determinism 
which retains only a diffused kind of divinity, one must show that it 
is both more concrete and universal, more divine and more human 
than has ever been imagined.”** Christian history and dogma derive 
from and return to the Action of the Unique Mediator, the Incarnate 
Word, who is the bond between the past and the present, and between 
the contingent and the absolute: in quo omnia constant (Col 1:17). 


Perhaps Loisy was right when he said that Blondel was born to 


write encyclicals, 
THE SUPERNATURAL 


In spite of the excellent reception accorded Histoire et dogme, 
Blondel’s troubles were by no means over. In 1912 De Tonquédec’s 
Immanence revived the old debate that had raged over L’Action.™ 
Capitalizing on the looseness of expression already noted and fram- 
ing his criticism with citations from Pascendi, the Vatican Council, 
and the condemnation of Baius, the book sought to establish that 
Blondel had claimed to find an exigency for the supernatural in hu- 
man nature. But if the supernatural is required by nature, it would 
follow either that God could not have created man without endowing 
him with a supernatural destiny, or that human nature without grace 
is essentially incomplete and corrupt. We are caught between Pela- 


32 To Mourret, March 8, 1903; Corresp., I, 113. 
33 Histoire et dogme, p. 227. 


34 Immanence; Essai critique sur la doctrine de M. Maurice Blondel (1st ed.; Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne, 1912). A fourth edition was published in 1937. 
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gius and Luther. If Blondel had naturalized the supernatural, then 
the critics would be justified in calling him a material, if not a for- 
mal, heretic. 

It was inevitable that Blondel should deal with the notion of the 
supernatural since he set out to determine the nature of Christian 
philosophy. But he was aware that philosophy can neither demon- 
strate the fact of man’s divine vocation nor establish any real exi- 
gency for the supernatural in human nature. Still, if man has been 
called, or if he could be called to a higher destiny, it is legitimate 
for reason to examine the point of contact between philosophy and 
theology. The alternative would be to philosophize as though the 
supernatural were neither a fact nor a possibility, in which case rea- 
son would try to work out its salvation on the assumption that man 
lives in a state of pure nature. Basically, this is the Cartesian gambit. 
It results in a kind of studied neutralism that puts the dangerous no- 
tion of the supernatural in parenthesis. But it would be strange if it 
were philosophical to examine the doctrine and implications of every 
creed but one. Philosophy should be as broad as charity and exclude 
no possibility or hypothesis that might cast light on the nature and 
destiny of man in the concrete, that is, of man considered not simply 
as an abstract essence, but as an historical being, in situ, at the dawn 
of the twentieth century.” Blondel speaks of an hypothesis because 
he is addressing himself primarily to unbelievers. There is no ques- 
tion of a Pascalian wager or of a pragmatic test. The aim is to induce 
men of the post-Christian era to take a second look at the dynamism 
of human action on its deeper levels with all the secret desires and 
hidden longings that are to be found there. It may be that there is 
more in man than man himself and that not all of the finality of his 
cognitive and affective life can be explained by the principle of im- 
manence which rationalism and naturalism have promulgated as a 
dogma. 

Maritain has said that the spectacle of widespread and perennial 
moral evil might lead one to suspect that mankind has been afflicted 
in its temporal origins with some kind of congenital blight that would 
correspond to what theologians call Original Sin.** But man is not all 


85 See, for example, Jacques Maritain, On the Philosophy of History (New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1957), pp. 80, 82. 


36 Maritain, op. cit., p. 80. 
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evil, nor is he essentially evil. He has great resources of hidden good- 
ness which occasionally break forth in privileged individuals to lead 
them to a degree of moral perfection that clearly surpasses the nor- 
mal capacities of human nature. This too suggests that not all the 
phenomena of human action can be explained by a deductive method 
which draws everything out of the definition of man as a rational 
animal. Granted that reason by itself can neither establish the his- 
torical fact of the Fall nor demonstrate man’s call to a higher des- 
tiny, can it legitimately pass over the possible implications of the 
weakness and grandeur of human action? The presence of evil in the 
world is no more enigmatic than the presence of heroic goodness. 
Both are, from the immanentist point of view, irrational. But the 
very fact that philosophy ends in an impasse strongly suggests the 
possibility of a higher condition which, if given, would open the way 
for the integration of the theological answer into the philosophical 
epoché. Thus, if there are some who reject the unequivocal answer 
which theology offers to explain the condition of man, the rejection 
should not be on a priori grounds with no consideration of the con- 
crete data which the history of the race provides in great abundance. 
Whatever one may think of the Christian solution, it does have the 
immense advantage of reintroducing meaning into a world which 
rationalism must regard as paradoxical and ultimately unintelligible. 


It would be a mistake to conclude from this that Blondel is an 


apologist rather than a philosopher or that he is only concerned with 
the philosophy of religion. We have been dealing with but a single 
aspect of his thought. Actually, the question of the supernatural does 


not arise in L’Action until near the end of the book, and even then it 


is only introduced because, after having considered all the other pos- 
sible conditions for the resolution of man’s inquietude, one cannot 
ignore this ultimate condition, or divine Gift, which has been histori- 
cally proposed. For the rest, Blondel is mostly concerned with the 
traditional problems of sensation, perception, science, freedom, art, 
social action, and morality. What he wanted to do was to expand the 
horizon of philosophy by offering a new and more comprehensive 
critique of human reason, a critique that would accord to reason a 
wider range than rationalism had ever dreamed of, one that would 
press on to the very threshold of the supernatural, not to invade a 
territory that is beyond the competency of philosophy, but to show 
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how, at the limit, reason is suppliant with regard to faith which is its 
perfection. Faith, then, is not a blind leap made into the void nor a 
groundless postulate without motives of credibility. It is a reason- 
able submission: rationabile obsequium. And if it is reasonable, 
then it is not beyond the range of reason to show that this is the case. 
One does not have to destroy reason to make room for faith nor jeop- 
ardize the transcendence of faith in order to enhance the prestige of 
reason; it is enough if the critique locates the frontier between nature 
and grace and shows where the threshold lies. 

With regard to the supernatural then—‘Is it or is it not?”—there 
is a logical as well as an historical necessity to leave the question 
open. Granted that unaided reason cannot make the affirmative op- 
tion, since effectively to say “‘yes” is the act of faith; nevertheless, 
reason, when it proceeds to the end of its tether, can show the con- 
crete necessity of sincerely facing the great alternative. To refuse 
to face it is already to have made the negative option. It is this fin 


de non-recevoir that is the corruption of reason. For philosophy can- 


not hope to enjoy authentic progress unless it maintains a spirit of 


radical openness, [’attente cordiale, to all that is real or possible. On 
the other hand, if one arbitrarily encloses reason within the narrow 
circle of immanence, this can only result in a kind of metaphysical 
narcissism which, for all its pretense of being more humble, consti- 
tutes one of the most extravagant forms of hubris; it makes man the 
measure of all possibility. Thus, by remaining open to the super- 
natural, the secular philosopher is only being consistent with the 
dictates of reason which require that he be docile to reality without 


attempting to dogmatize on what ought and ought not to be a fact. 


ACTION 


Since he is concerned with the problem of human destiny, Blondel 
opens his study of action with the question: “Yes or no, has life a 
meaning, has man a destiny?” We act without knowing what action 
is; we are brought into existence without having asked to live, and 
then we are told that our actions carry with them the weight of an 
eternal responsibility, that even at the price of blood we cannot pur- 
chase nothingness. “Thus, I am condemned to life, condemned to 
death, condemned to eternity. Why, and by what right, since I have 
neither known nor chosen it?” Once in existence there is no exit: “I 
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must be involved or run the risk of losing all; | must be compro- 
mised.” Every action is an irreversible commitment, every deed is 
beyond recall. The past is forever and, for better or worse, it acts on 
us so that we are largely the creatures of what we have done.” 

We have here the familiar existentialist categories: commitment, 
involvement, risk. But when Blondel wrote L’ Action he had neither 
read nor heard of Kierkegaard, and few of those now loosely grouped 
in the Existentialist movement had even been born, The tone, how- 
ever, is unmistakable. Blondel is a modern to the core; but unlike 
so many today, he had a profound faith in the rationality of human 
existence. His philosophy is not a collection of episodic moments 
drawn from life; it is a powerful synthesis which subsumes the entire 
history of philosophy and focuses it on the modern problem. That 
is why Blondel’s thought promises to endure. It has roots in the past, 
not only in Plato and Aristotle, but in Augustine, Thomas, Leibniz 
and Hegel. 

When then is action? It is certainly not limited to the external exe- 
cution of an intention, to the deed. Rather, it includes the deeper 
action of the spirit which goes beyond every concrete embodiment 
and is the condition for the possibility of every particular act and 
choice. If man has a destiny it will be discovered by an analysis of 
this interior action which may conceivably be enveloped in the supe- 
rior Action of a Being who is the silent goal and goad of all action. 
Like that of Augustine, Blondel’s philosophy is a movement from 
the exterior to the interior, and from the interior to the superior. 

At this point it must already be evident that action is an analogous 
term: it may refer to the deed, to the inner dynamism of the human 
spirit, or to the superior action of the First Cause. It is a broad, al- 
most transcendental notion, coextensive with the entire realm of spir- 
itual being. Consequently, it cannot be identified with the Aristo- 
telian predicament that bears the same name. 

Again, action includes the aspects of finality and unity, that is, it 
refers not merely to the tendency of the spirit—the heart’s restless- 
ness until it rests in God—but also to the fact that human action is 
unitive. Sensation and perception are unitive forms of action; they 
scan the uninterpreted outer stimuli and unify them on the lower lev- 


37 [Action (1893), pp. vii-x. 
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els of cognition. But even in primitive man a rudimentary science 
transcends and corrects the deliverances of sensation and perception, 
yielding a more self-consistent and universal type of knowledge. Now 
science is based on the determinism of nature and it seeks to discover 
the necessary laws which govern phenomena. But we would not be 
conscious of determinism unless we were free. Freedom, however, 
is not simply an abstract idea that arises as the antithesis of necessity 
at a given moment in the dialectic of action. Man experiences his own 
freedom when he is confronted with a host of interior impulses and 
drives which seem to be ruled by psychic and psychological mecha- 
nisms. But by the least free act, he confiscates the separate deter- 
minisms of these inner motifs and mobiles, unifying them and giving 
them a new direction. And when, with the appearance of freedom, 
the voluntary action of the subject moves outward to incarnate the 
idea or the intention in matter (art) or in society (institutions), this 
new and further action is once again a principle of unity. 

Thus, if he is to realize all of his potentialities, man must address 
himself to what is more than himself and beyond himself. He needs 
the material world with its secret powers as well as the free coopera- 
tion of other subjects. Science, art, language, industry, and progress 
itself are not only expressions of man’s creativity, but they are neces- 
sary phenomena revealing the social nature of the human agent. Fi- 
nally, society is not an absolute, but is governed by certain laws and 


principles whose justification will be found only in metaphysics and, 
more remotely, in the unconditioned Unique Necessary Being. 


THE ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC MOVEMENTS 


This rapid sketch of a few of the principal stages in the science of 
action hardly does justice to Blondel’s rich description of the ascent 
of the mind to God. But perhaps enough has been set forth to indi- 
cate why action is both unitive and dynamic. The dynamic element 
enters because of the relative incoherence that is found at each level 
of unification. It is the very insufficiency of each latest stage that 
forces us to transcend it and seek a higher unity above it. But the 
more action unfolds its multiple forms, the more it uncovers the deep, 
inner structure of man himself. Whatever it is that man seeks— 
whether it be art, society, or the Unique Necessary Being—there is 
nothing that is discovered a posteriori that was not already faintly 
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outlined a priori within him. Man is before he acts and seeks: opera- 
tio sequitur esse. 

The method used in this phase of the science of action is analysis. 
Rather than absolutize any of the possible levels of action, we must 
make a complete analysis of them, and when the inventory is com- 
plete we will have before us a hierarchic series of conditions for the 
expansion of man’s will and action. It is the task of the regressive 
analysis to discover these levels and to set them in their proper order. 
This ladder of “actions” has certain affinities with the Five Ways of 
St. Thomas, for Blondel will show that the hierarchy of simultaneous 
and subordinated conditions must have a first. Somewhere one must 
stop; and it is at this point that one will find the keystone or clef de 
voiite of the whole edifice. Blondel’s originality lies in his point of 
departure. His “sixth way” begins within the subject, passes beyond 
the subject, and ultimately leads to that which transcends the whole 
finite order. If, in the end, Blondel arrives at the Unique Necessary 
Being, it is not by seeking for Him outside man and the cosmos, but 
by seeking the finite and the contingent within the enveloping Action 
and Presence of the ultimate condition. And this, says Blondel, fol- 
lowing St. Thomas, is what we mean by God, though it is by no means 
all that we mean by the term. 

Until he touches the absolute, Blondel does not attribute a full 
ontological status to the inferior conditions. This does not mean that 
the various levels of action are purely ideal. The whole point of the 
analysis is to show that the various necessary levels are real. But the 
phenomenological method does not assume this at the start. It is a 
kind of reductio ad absurdum. It is as though Blondel were to say: 
Let us assume that the phenomena of human action have no noumenal 
status, that they are pure, immanent appearances. Let us postpone 
the ontological question until the end by bracketing existence and the 
absolute. Obviously, in practical life no such postponement is pos- 
sible. Most people never question the being and solidity of appear- 
ances “et le peuple a raison.” But Kant and the critical philosophers 
have not only made the noumenon inaccessible; they have called the 
quest for the absolute a Transcendental Illusion. They could arrive 
at this conclusion because they never concerned themselves (at least 
until the time of Hegel) with the dynamism of human action. Kant’s 
transcendental philosophy comes stillborn because he has substituted 
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a clumsy machinery of inert forms and concepts for the dynamics of 
life. Vital action dictates the course of the investigation, carrying 
with it its own light. We need only follow the sursum of action to 
transcend the transcendental philosophy. And just as what is first in 
intention is the last in execution, so what is first in the ontological 
order, God, is last attained in the phenomenological order of scien- 
tific, descriptive analysis. The ordo essendi and the ordo cognoscendi 
are not parallel, as with Spinoza, the Rationalists, and the Ontologists, 
but stand in inverse relation to each other. But the moment one 
reaches the absolute, it is seen that all appearances are grounded in 
being, or better, in The Being. It is here that the parentheses imposed 
by the phenomenological method are removed. Existence and objec- 
tivity return with an explosive impact. Why? Because the whole 
series of ideal means and conditions which action unfolded before 
the intellect is revealed to be a system of real ends to be embraced 
by the will in their totality.** It is not the will which makes them real 
(voluntarism), but the will accepts the order because reason has pro- 
vided the rational ground for this adhesion. A synthetic movement 
of global affirmation replaces the analytical movement with its phe- 
nomenological epoché. 

Thus, in postponing the ontological question until the end and in 
bracketing existence for methodological reasons, Blondel is not yield- 


ing a point to idealism. He is simply following the traditional realist 


position which maintains that what is first in the ontological order, 


quoad se, is the last thing attained, quoad nos, in the phenomenologi- 
cal order of descriptive and orderly analysis. The science of action 
which at the start was neutral, neither ascribing full ontological status 
to phenomena nor denying it, is able at the end to demonstrate the 
necessity of the absolute with far greater force than would be the 
case if one were simply to assume it as a postulate too early in the 


investigation. 

38 The following is a translation of the two key texts in L’ Action which summarize this 
argument: “What, up to the present, has appeared in the regressive analysis as a series 
ef necessary conditions and means successively required to constitute action little by 
little, will henceforth in a synthetic view be revealed as a system of real truths and 
simultaneously ordered beings” (p. 425). “Action is the intermediary and, as it were, 
the passage whereby the efficient cause, which as yet only has the idea of the final 
cause, intellectu et appetitu, meets the final cause which is gradually incorporated into 
the efficient cause so as to communicate to it the perfection to which it aspires, re” 


(p. 468) 
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Reduced to the simplest language, what Blondel is saying is that 
after man has gone through the whole world of values, real or imagi- 
nary, from the lowest to the highest, he must recognize that if there 
is any solution to the problem of man’s destiny it will not be discov- 
ered by halting at any one of the lower stages. It is necessary to go 
to the term of the analysis, at which point one must embrace the whole 
order with all of its demands. Since this embrace is not merely an 
act of the intellect (knowledge is not virtue) but also involves the 
will and the affections in a motion of total adherence, it is a moral 
act. Science, then, can only find its justification in a moral context. 
The scientific realm of efficient causes (conditions and the condition- 
ing) draws its efficacy from the realm of final causes where purpose 
rules. Man does have a destiny and life does have a meaning if, and 


only if, we touch upon and pass through the absolute. Then by a 


return movement we are called upon to accept the full consequences 
of what we have seen. For the order revealed is not something that 


can be accepted or rejected with impunity. We are involved, and if 


we refuse to accept the whole heteronomous order which now appears 
to the will as an “ought,” we shall remain divided beings. Man’s 
destiny remains inexorably what it was, but if he refuses to will what 
necessarily is, he must accept the consequences. Fiat voluntas tua, 


Homo, in aeternum. 
THE “NECESSARY” HYPOTHESIS 


Some halt the dialectic of action at the level of appearances or of 
sensation; for them the meaning of life is realized at the point of its 
phenomenological origin. Others absolutize Science, Freedom, or 
Society by opting for scientism, libertarianism, or sociologism. But 
can the inner dynamism of human action be halted within the squirrel 
cage of immanence? Rationalism and naturalism insist that it can, 
and by a not-too-secret postulate they identify finite nature with the 
real, Whatever cannot be circumscribed within the limits of nature 
must be rejected as “supernatural,” that is, as unreal. God, far from 
being the Unique Necessary Being, is the Great Unnecessary. 

But if God is to be called a supernatural being, then Blondel will 
take up the challenge of naturalism in order to show that the exist- 
ence of God is not a luxury which we can dispense with, but a neces- 
sity. In this sense, the supernatural, or supra-natural, is absolutely 
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necessary. Without God the entire order of nature is without founda- 
tion, and however solid it may appear to the senses, it is logically 
and philosophically ungrounded; it might as well be accounted an 
illusion. 

But what of the supernatural in the theological sense of the word? 
Blondel repeatedly says that no philosophical analysis can demon- 
strate the fact of man’s vocation to participate in the divine life. Not 
only is there no title in human nature to that which is, by definition, 
a free offering on the part of God, but even the desire for a good and 
salutary desire is a gift.*’ Nevertheless, when some, in the name of 
reason, presume to deny that the supernatural in the strict sense of 
the word is even possible, it likewise becomes necessary for philos- 
ophy to show, in the name of reason, the necessity of admitting it as 
a possibility. As regards the supernatural “To establish that it is im- 
possible validly to deny it, is not to maintain that ‘it is’ (faith being, 
by hypothesis, a gratuitous gift), but that ‘it is possible’ since it is 
not possible to prove its impossibility.”*” This may seem like a very 
small gain, almost like a game of words, but in the face of categori- 
cal and postulatory denials it is important to show at the outset that 
there is not and never has been a valid demonstration of the impos- 


sibility of the supernatural order. Men exist; God exists, and no one 


can prove that God could not give to the human race a destiny which 


transcends the exigencies of nature. The supernatural is a necessary 
possibility. 

More than a possibility, the supernatural is also a necessary idea, 
and this for two reasons: one dialectical and the other historical. 
Once man has understood the immense gulf that lies between himself 
and God, and once he realizes that he can neither lay hold of God 
nor lift himself up by his own bootstraps to share in the divine life, 
a further idea suggests itself: Suppose God Himself should take the 
initiative and raise the creature up to a level which he could not 
attain by his own efforts? Vague resonances of this notion are found 
in almost all religions; even superstition secretly looks for salvation 
from above. But if the idea is found inchoatively in various creeds, 
it is the central doctrine of Christianity. One does not have to be a 


Christian or even a theist to understand the implications of this idea. 


39 L’ Action, pp. 386, 492, 398. 
40 Jbhid., p. 390 
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What it involves is the notion of a destiny freely offered by God, 
necessary ex decreto, and impossible of attainment without God’s 


aid. “Absolutely impossible and absolutely necessary, that is the 
proper notion of the supernatural.” 

That certain of Blondel’s adversaries should actually have used 
this text as proof that he holds that there is in man an unconditioned 
exigency for the supernatural will indicate the gross errors of inter- 
pretation of which some were guilty. He does not say that the super- 
natural has been given nor that it is a rational necessity, but that the no- 
tion of the supernatural which has common currency among civilized 
men is that of a necessary destiny which cannot be attained without 
God’s grace. This is what the term means. While the educated nonbe- 
liever may be in error with respect to many of the fine points of theol- 
ology, he normally believes that he has sufficient knowledge to under- 
stand what the supernatural implies and to reject it. After all, Christian- 
ity is an historical fact and it has infused into history, into literature, 
and into human consciousness a widespread knowledge of its central 
claim. One ought to have the courtesy of crediting well-informed 
intellectuals with a rudimentary understanding of the notion they 
have rejected. Blondel’s phenomenological analysis is not concerned 
with man in the abstract, but with man in his historical situation, 
caught in the web of temporal circumstances and bearing in his civil- 
ization and culture the trophies of the past. Even if one were to deny 
that the notion of the supernatural is a dialectical necessity, it has 


become an historical necessity. 
THE OPTION 


More than a necessary idea, the supernatural is a necessary altern- 
ative. For man will either realize his meaning and destiny by him- 
self, or he will do so with the help of God. “To be God without God 
and against God, or to be God by God and with God: this is the 
dilemma.”** If he has been called to a higher vocation, it is noi for 
man to refuse the honor of so exalted a destiny nor to protest against 
the limitation of his own autonomy. One must face the supreme 
alternative. We are not dealing here with an interesting speculative 
problem but with one which may hold the key to the very meaning of 


41 lhid., p- 3é f 


42 [bid., p. 357. 
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life. There are no abstainers in matters of ultimate concern. To re- 
fuse a commitment is already to have made the negative option. Here 
above all “il faut s’engager . . . il faut se compromettre.” While 
reason alone cannot solve the dilemma, it must recognize the serious- 
ness of what is proposed. There is no natural exigency to make the 
affirmative option with regard to the supernatural, but there is an 
existential necessity to pose the question and to measure the conse- 
quences of a yea or a nay. For man living at the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century, there is no way to avoid the issue which deeply concerns 
each one of us. 

Now once we have touched upon the question of personal involve- 
ment, the supernatural becomes much more than an abstract possi- 
bility free from logical inconsistency and much more than a neces- 
sary notion. The very idea is dynamogenic and it crowds in upon 
human consciousness and urges each one to take a stand. We are 
faced here with the crisis of the modern conscience, laid bare in all 
of its stark reality. This is the supreme question. For if the ultimate 
condition for the achievement of human action lies in the total affirm- 
ative commitment which is the supernatural act of faith, then it is not 


a matter of indifference whether or not man’s attitude is one of ex- 


pectancy and loving attention or of uncompromising obduracy. To 


say “no” to the supernatural is never a valid philosophical attitude; 


to say “yes” is beyond the competency of philosophy. To leave the 


question actively open is a rational necessity, especially for those 
who have had no experience of the intellectual fecundity of faith. 
But there is something more. Without in any sense prejudicing 
the question of fact, it is legitimate to examine the conditions that 
would have to exist on the part of man if the hypothetical gift were 
offered: humility, sincerity, openness of spirit, rectitude of conduct, 
and a disposition to accept that which, if given, would require man’s 
obedience. These are not static qualities, but forms of action, and 
they express the deeper orientation of the mind and heart, that sup- 
pleness of spirit which reflects the scientific ideal of docility to the 
real. This does not mean that sincere and humble action, whether it 
be an external deed or an internal aspiration for unity, will establish 
any title to the gift, nor does it mean that God cannot give His gifts 
to whomsoever He pleases, even to those who resist Him. Blondel is 
only concerned with those dispositions which one has a right to ex- 
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pect in the servant and without which no man can presume to receive 
a definitive answer to the supreme question. There must be a 
praeparatio cordium; and let not those who have never tried to intro- 
duce the necessary conditions into their lives complain if they have 
not found a speculative answer to what is, after all, a practical prob- 
lem. For if there is any way to resolve the alternative, it will not be 
found in speculation but in man’s total action, and above all in that 
free assent which is itself an action of total commitment: Credo. 

Philosophy can do no more than bring reason to the threshold. By 
itself it cannot enter the Kingdom. “For to affirm (of the supernat- 
ural) that it is, this avowal never comes from ourselves alone. It is 
enough for philosophy to clear away every objection that falsely 
makes it appear impossible. . . . It is for philosophy to demonstrate 
the necessity of posing the alternative . . . for philosophy to examine 
the consequences of an affirmative or a negative solution to the ques- 
tion, and to measure the immense gulf between them. But philos- 
ophy can go no further, nor can it say, in its own name, whether it 
is or whether it is not.””** 

We have then the ideal schema of integrated conditions for the 
achievement of human action. But reason may hazard one more step, 
although it must do so with the greatest reserve. Having examined 
the hierarchy of values for which men live and die on the immanent 
level, it does not seem that the élan of human action is used up: 
Aliquid superest. There is a disproportion between what the best of 
men accomplish and what they secretly desire without always know- 
ing what it is that they desire nor why they desire it. No matter how 
much a man may realize on the explicit level, a deeper action seems 
to go beyond all hope of realization and to originate in something 
that is more than man. Is all the dynamism of the spirit entirely 
from nature? 

As a Catholic, Blondel knows that the universally salvific will of 
God is not a velleity; he also knows that every adult has sufficient 
grace to achieve his necessary end and to make the affirmative option 


without which there can be no salvation. Yet it is a fact that the ac- 


. . ee q 
tion of grace is not observable on the empirical level. Must we say, 


then, that it does not leave the slightest trace in man’s concrete aspira- 


” 43 [bid., p. 492. 
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tions and that the divine inquietude of the human heart which cannot 
rest until it rests in God is entirely due to nature? Granted that the 
unbeliever may not know the hidden origin of his infini vouloir and 
that he is not certain of what it is that he wants nor of what it is that 
wants in him; has the Christian violated his role as a philosopher if 
he points out to those who do not believe that the unavoidable Chris- 
tian “hypothesis” offers an infinitely more meaningful answer to the 
problem of man’s destiny than the “thesis” of the naturalistic 


immanentist? 
THE ROLE OF PHILOSOPHY 


If the ultimate condition for the achievement of man’s destiny is a 
supernatural gift, Blondel always refused to regard the act of faith 
as a Kierkegaardian leap or as a gritting of the teeth in the face of 
absurdity. The science of action has no place for pietistic volun- 
tarism. To believe is the sanity of reason when the object proposed 
is above the order of nature. /ntellectum valde ama, wrote St. Augus- 
tine: “For if it is reasonable that faith should precede reason in cer- 
tain weighty matters which the mind cannot grasp, surely the modi- 
cum of reason that urges belief is itself prior to faith.”** The fact 
remains, however, that neither science nor philosophy by themselves 
can solve the practical problem as it is presented to each man. Their 
role is not to deduce the fact of man’s transcendent vocation, but to 
expand his intellectual horizons: dilater les dmes. No man can hope 
to know God, or himself, or the world adequately until he has re- 
solved to batter down the iron fences which secular dogmatisms erect. 

The fence may be a methodology which shackles the mind, or it 
may be a prejudice which inhibits the will. And while it is good to 
avoid undisciplined enthusiasm and insist on orderly procedure, every 
methodology sacrifices something of the real, and every avowed en- 
emy of fanaticism is in danger of becoming a fanatic himself. Ration- 
alism and immanentism, when they try to absolutize the finite, are 
closer to superstition than many of their votaries realize. Truth is 
neither a system nor a method. Positivism, scientism, idealism, the 
syllogism—even the Philosophy of Action—become totem and taboo 
the moment they make an idol of their own approach to life and prac- 


44 Epist. 120. 
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tice incantation against the enemy who is not of their methodological 
tribe. It is fetishism to believe that the whole of reality can be im- 
prisoned in an idol’s tooth. We can ill afford to point the finger at 
one another. When due allowance has been made for the division of 
labor so necessary in this complex age of specialization, there are 
sectaries in every school whose attitude can only convey the impres- 
sion that they fancy themselves to be carrying the inexhaustible or- 
ganism of reality in their pockets like an amulet. “To distinguish 


themselves from the savage fetishist, they have only their pride to 
9945 


boot. 

The positivist who sneers at the possibility of metaphysics and the 
notion of the supernatural is no less parochial than the metaphysician 
who despises the dirt of common fact. After twenty-five hundred 
years can it be said that philosophy has learned its lesson? Has it 


learned to remain open to that which may come after it only because 
it is preferred before it? Does reason keep vigil like an orante wait- 
ing for the spirit of God to move over the waters? Philosophy neces- 
sarily asks questions which it cannot hope to answer, and this alone 
should warn the sectarians against any abortive attempt to enclose it 
within the circle of immanence. Even when it has been admitted that 
the hierarchy of ideal necessities does not establish any exigency in 
nature for the supernatural, and when it has been pointed out that 
man’s mysterious desire for that which transcends his natural pow- 
ers does not prove that a higher vocation has been given, the fact still 
remains that these ideal necessities and real aspirations cannot be 
dismissed with an air of sovereign detachment. Unable to realize the 
ultimate condition for man’s achievement in and by itself, philosophy 
still has a prophetic role to play. Like the Precursor, it must make 
straight the crooked ways; it must level mountains and fill in valleys, 
breaking down fences and removing obstacles. Yet it cannot add one 
inch to its stature; it remains within the order of nature, and after 
its work is done it can only stand and wait.** But that is its glory: 
Beatus ille servus, quem cum venerit dominus eius, invenerit 
vigilantem. 

Blondel’s approach to the problem of unbelief has been immensely 
fruitful in the development of a more realistic apologetics. It also 


45 T’ Action, p. 476. 
46 Cf. La philosophie et esprit chrétien (Paris: PUF, 1944), I, x. 
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opened up the discussion on the nature of Christian philosophy which 
occupied Bréhier, Maritain, Gilson, Sertillanges, and many others 
during the mid-thirties. Whether or not Blondel had the last word, 
he certainly had the first and his contributions to the discussion have 
left their permanent mark. 

Is a Christian philosophy possible, or must the Christian remain 
as neutral as a mathematician handling equations? Can man in the 
twentieth century pretend that Christianity has not happened or that 
Christian ideas have not entered into the thinking even of those who 
do not believe? Or perhaps we should limit ourselves to logic and 
linguistic analysis. The idea of a separate philosophy has attracted 
many Catholics imbued with the ideals of a now-dead rationalism, 
but it can be legitimately asked whether or not the Christian who 
pretends (as a philosopher) that the Christian categories are not 
operative in his thought is really honest. They are not absent even from 
the minds of those who deny their validity. Therefore, instead of 
seeking self-consciously and apologetically to be more neutral than 
those who do not believe, may we not return to the point of view of 
St. Thomas who, while clearly distinguishing the formal objects of 
philosophy and theology, continued to argue in the context of Chris- 
tian humanism? There is a kind of Cartesian reticence in that dis- 
embodied metaphysics that proceeds geometrically from definitions to 
conclusions, as though it were dealing with a human nature that does 
not live in symbiosis with the order of grace. Let us take men as they 
are, pleads Blondel, not as they could have been. It will still not be 
possible to demonstrate that man has been called to the Beatific 
Vision, but at least the idea will offer a challenge to men’s complac- 
ency so that the Christian solution will no longer be excluded, if only 


because it claims so much. 
FAILURE AND SUCCESS 


Initially, Blondel’s acceptance by the secular world that he had 
hoped to influence was anything but cordial. Emile Boutroux, the 
director of his dissertation, had warned him on the day before the 
defense that a solid quorum of his examiners, having read the thesis, 
were bitterly resentful that a young candidate should presume to chal- 
lenge openly the very foundations of the established philosophy of the 
University. He urged Blondel to pay courtesy calls on the more irate 
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members of the board in order to give them an opportunity to dis- 
charge their wrath in private: “pour qu’ils puissent se dégonfler 
autrement qu’en public.” Operation “Lightning-rod” was well 
advised. Blondel, who always had a gift for turning his most in- 
transigent enemies into lifelong friends, managed to convince several 
of his examiners that he was not quite the savage that many had 
supposed. 

In spite of these precautions, the defense was anything but a 
formality. It lasted without interruption for almost five hours, and 
the packed galleries, drawn by rumors of what was to come, wit- 
nessed a passage-at-arms that has become almost legendary.*’ Undis- 
mayed by the contemptuous salvos and biting sarcasm of the jury, the 
defender answered fire with fire to the evident delight of the audience 
whose booming applause noisily announced its own decision. In such 
circumstances it was impossible that the vote should be anything but 
unanimously in the affirmative. The next step would be a routine 
assignment to one of the chairs of philosophy in the State University. 
But Blondel had not counted on the resourcefulness of his powerful 
enemies in the Ministry of Education. For more than two years and 
in contravention of established laws, he was denied the appointment 
to which he had a legal right. When he finally did obtain a brusque 
interview with the Director of Education, that highly moral func- 


tionary, without so much as suggesting that he be seated, informed 
him that “in view of what he (Blondel) had done,” it was no longer 
possible for a conscientious public servant to recommend that the 
youth of France be exposed to his teaching. All that Blondel “‘had 
done” was to write a classic refutation of immanentism and natural- 


istic humanism. 

Meanwhile, the Revue de métaphysique declared open war on the 
new agent of clericalism and religion, warning that “among the de- 
fenders of Reason and Immanence, this doctrine of pure transcen- 
dence would find courteous but determined adversaries.” The prom- 
ised courtesy was not feigned. When Blondel wrote a carefully 
worded defense of his position, the magazine had the grace to print 

47 There are two detailed reports on Blondel’s defense: J. Wehrlé, “Une soutenance de 
thése,” Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 154 (1907). 113-43; reprinted in Etudes blon- 
déliennes, I, 79-98. B. Romeyer, S.J., “Maurice Blondel: Reflexions sur la soutenance 


de L’Action,” Nouvelle revue théologique, 71 (1949), 748-56. See L’itinéraire, pp. 84-90, 
for an account of Blondel’s difficulty in obtaining a teaching post. 
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it prominently. This contribution, coupled with the much longer 
Lettre sur les exigences de la pensée contemporaine, so impressed 
Léon Brunschvicg—it was he who had anonymously written the orig- 
inal Manifesto of the magazine against Blondel—that he withdrew 
his objections and, as happened so often, became one of Blondel’s 
closest friends.** Another to yield to the force of Blondel’s intellectual 
integrity and personal charm was Henri Marion, the examiner who 
had once suggested that he was a savage and a dark emissary of re- 
action. The beginnings of a warm friendship with Xavier Léon, editor 
of the Revue de métaphysique et de morale, also date from this 
period. Not only did Léon open to Blondel the pages of that august 
magazine, but over a period of forty years he printed many of his 
best articles. Aided in no small measure by his growing circle of new 
friends, the controversial Catholic finally obtained his teaching posi- 
tion, first at Lille and then at Aix, where he remained until the date of 
his retirement. Here, from his home on the Rue Roux-Alphéran, he 
carried on a lively correspondence with the leading secular philos- 
ophers and writers of France. All respected him and many came to 
visit him. Even Barrés who, though unnamed, was the object of his 
most biting attacks in the early pages of L’Action, was a welcome 
guest and valued the long conversations he had with his old adversary. 
“At last,” said Blondel of this period, “I had won an intellectual 
home, and precisely where I had paradoxically hoped to find it.” 
When he returned to Paris in 1937 for the reading of his paper at 
the Ninth International Congress of Philosophy, his rare public ap- 
pearance in the capital proved to be an extraordinary personal tri- 
umph. Rising for the reading of his address in the Salle Richelieu 
at the Sorbonne, he was greeted by the international gathering with 
a standing ovation. It was so prolonged and enthusiastic that the 
Chairman, Emile Bréhier, had to plead with the assembly to allow 
the philosopher to speak. This was a far cry from the days when 
Blondel was made to stand, hat in hand, before the Director of Edu- 
cation, only to be informed that he was not worthy to teach philosophy 
in the schools of France. 

It is not surprising that secular philosophers came to appreciate 


48 For Brunschvicg’s statement and Blondel’s reply cf. Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale, Supplément for November 1893 and January 1894; Et. Blond., I, 99-104. 
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the dimensions of Blondel’s genius before his fellow Catholics were 
fully aware of it. The Ecole Normale Supérieure was the last place in 
the world likely to produce a leader for the Catholic revival; nor were 
Scholastics prepared for a champion who would use a method and a 
vocabulary that was quite alien to the older traditions. Yet these 
were the very qualities that later prompted the Holy See to liken 
Blondel to The Good Samaritan “‘bending over a wounded Humanity 
in an effort to understand it and speak to it in its own language.” 
One can hardly envision Heidegger, Babbitt, or James devouring 
Blondel had he written in the idiom of John of St. Thomas. Today, 
of course, we are accustomed to philosophies of involvement and 
crisis, to the phenomenological epoché, and to a dynamic meta- 
physics of the concrete. But when Blondel began to write in 1893, 
this was still virgin territory. Someday they will understand you, 
said Lucien Herr, but for the present “‘c’est du neuf.””*” 

Eventually, Catholics did come to understand Blondel, and through 
writers like Maréchal, Rousselot, Hayen, and De Finance, his point 
of view has entered into the texture of contemporary Scholastic 
thought. It was Cardinal Mercier, I believe, who called him “an 
enlightened Thomist.” The designation is not an unhappy one; for 
in spite of external differences, there is a kind of pre-established 
harmony between Blondel’s thought and that of the Angelic Doctor. 
Analogy, participation, finality, transcendence, the distinction be- 
tween intellectus and ratio, the natural desire for God: all of these 
are as so many links joining them across the centuries. Hayen has 
remarked that it is easier to reconcile Thomas with Blondel than with 
medieval Scholastics like Scotus and Anselm. At first blush this 
might seem like a purely provocative statement, but the more one 
reads Blondel the more apparent it becomes that the philosophy he 
proposed is a legitimate and by no means arbitrary projection of the 
thought of St. Thomas in a modern context. Not that Blondel is by 
any stretch of the imagination a Thomist. His genius was creative 
rather than imitative; he could not read any philosopher without 
transforming and assimilating him into his own unified perspective. 
More inclined to plunder an author for his basic insights than *> bury 
himself in dusty commentaries, what he sought in Thomas was light 
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rather than a technical apparatus or the architecture of a system. 
But he labored long and tirelessly over the texts and gathered enough 
material on Aquinas to fill many thick files with the results of his 
research. He also sought to communicate his love of St. Thomas to 
others. In spite of strong protests from anticlericals, he insisted on 
giving courses on St. Thomas at the State University and maneuvered 
successfully to have the Prefect of Education include him on the list 
of required authors for the license. 

In time students came from all over the world to the sleepy town 
of Aix to hear Blondel. During the period of his occupancy the num- 
ber of those studying philosophy at the University doubled, quad- 
rupled, and eventually stood at more than eleven times what it had 
been when he conducted his first class. If they came out of curiosity, 
they returned to their homelands indelibly marked with his flaming 
spirit. Not only was he capable of arousing within his hearers a 
hunger for the invisible realities: Per ea quae videntur et non sunt, 
ad illa quae non videntur et sunt; but he was himself the argumentum 
non apparentium, an unforgettable personality whose boundless char- 
ity translated into deeds the inner action of universalizing love that 
motivated his life. 

In the mid-thirties the great Trilogy appeared with its majestic and 
unhurried eloquence, followed after the Second World War by the 
two-volume work on Philosophy and the Christian Spirit, Events had 
come full cycle. The man who had once been denied citizenship in 
the community of philosophers by Rationalists and Positivists and 
who had been called an Immanentist and a Modernist by certain 
Catholics, lived to win from secular philosophers and Catholic intel- 
lectuals, from bishops and cardinals, as well as from the Vicar of 
Christ himself, the public recognition and vindication of his aims and 
accomplishments—an ample reward for a dedicated life. 

There are those who will maintain that Catholic philosophy has 
gone beyond Blondel. If this is true, it could not have done so with- 
out him. We can speak of “going beyond” Kant, or Hegel, or even 
beyond Plato and St. Thomas; but there is an undying relevancy in 
every great thinker. Blondel was of their number. He can never be 


unimportant as long as men are interested in the problem of human 
destiny and retain a love for that which lies beyond appearances. If 
reading Blondel were not a singularly rich and moving experience, 
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if his thought were merely clever or of passing importance, if it did 
not have the power to change men’s lives, then one might concede that 
it has outlived its usefulness. But we are dealing here with a uni- 
versal philosophy of heroic proportions, and if it appeals to the heart 
in the best sense of the word, it is also one of the most rigorous state- 
ments of an integral intellectualism in human experience. When 
Blondel began to write, he understood that his mission was to engage 
in that highest form of Action, to act by thought, and to give the 
world a thoroughly original and relevant Catholic philosophy. Few 
men have accomplished so successfully what they deliberately set 
out to do. No doubt, when compared with the united efforts of the 
many scholars who have collaborated in the revival of Thomism, 
Blondel’s contribution to the Catholic renaissance may seem very 
small indeed. Even at its best “Le Blondélisme” is no substitute for 
the massive Thomistic synthesis of philosophy and theology; but 
neither is it a rival. Pius XII referred to it as an illustrious example 
of the return to the Philosophia perennis, and in this perspective it is 
part of the great effort of recovery. Those who read St. Thomas and 
St. Augustine with the mind and the heart of Blondel will discover 
them anew. Not only will they find them to be far more contemporary 
than many have dared to suppose, but they will also realize, perhaps 
as never before, the undying fecundity of the Christian tradition 
which, while remaining essentially unchanged, never ceases its pros- 
pective advance toward a fuller and more varied expression of what 
it has known and loved from the beginning. 





Rouault’s vision of man as home- 
less, stripped and solitary, although 
everywhere present in his work, 
constitutes the substance of his 
greatest achievement, the Miserere 
etchings. 


ROUAULT: EXISTENTIALIST 


SISTER MARY REMY 


IT is A COMMON TENDENCY in the art of criticism today to regard 
Georges Rouault as a medieval painter born out of his time. He was, 
it has been suggested, an artistic anachronism. His peculiar tech- 
nique, so often compared to the craft of staining glass, and his pre- 
occupation with religious themes, would seem to substantiate this 
judgment. Moreover, Rouault often referred to himself as a man of 
the Middle Ages. “I do not feel,” he wrote, “as if I belong to this 
modern life on the streets where we are walking at this moment; my 
real life is back in the age of the cathedrals.” Without, then, ignoring 
the large part of truth in this conception of Rouault as a medieval 
figure, it nevertheless must be said that at best this point of view is 
fragmentary and partial. Furthermore, it leads to serious errors in 
judgment inasmuch as it gives the impression that Rouault’s work has 
little bearing on contemporary life. 

Rouault’s goal in painting, beyond the necessarily pre-eminent 
satisfaction of aesthetic requirements, was not to assert any specifi- 
cally medieval vision, but rather to reveal what he regarded as the 
central cancer in the malaise of modern man: the awareness of aliena- 
tion and of guilt. This artist dealt with those experiences which re- 
veal man’s fundamental being. In seeking thus to expose man’s 
isolation and terror in the face of the alien world, Rouault projected 
a theme which the existentialists would later exploit. This phenome- 
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non of parallel aims: and themes is but another indication of that 
fruitful commerce which has existed among art, literature and phi- 
losophy in our time. 

Rouault’s figures embody the anguish of isolation—the terror in 
the heart when man faces his utter uniqueness, His choice of back- 
grounds, often with a barren landscape or the desolate clutter of the 
suburbs, suggests the artist’s concern with that criminal lack of com- 
munity which he thought to be stifling modern man. Like Camus, 
Rouault sees man as intensely aware of his estrangement and 
as haunted by a sense of guilt for unrecognized or unrepented 
crimes. Ironically, this climate of fierce loneliness emerges from 
Rouault’s pictorial indictment as the one element which all men share 
in common. Their only community is that of noncommunity. The 


world mirrored in this art, with its ruined cities and deserted coun- 


trysides, with its inhumane indifferences is, Rouault affirms, the 


world of our time. This vision of man as homeless, stripped, and 
solitary is evident partially or tangentially in all of the artist’s works, 
but it constitutes the substance of his greatest achievement, the 
Miserere etchings. In these masterful plates, Rouault synthesizes his 
awareness of the tragedy of life. In their production, he seemed to 
have regarded himself as a prophetic figure, as a new John the Bap- 
tist in the wasteland of Western Europe, castigating humanity and 
tending its bruised and wounded body. However, Rouault identifies 
himself with these suffering men, and thus, unlike Toulouse-Lautrec, 
brings a sense of sympathy to his portrayal of their spiritual im- 
poverishment and guilt. The artist tells us that it is Christ who suffers 
in mankind, and that His Passion will go on till the end of time in 
His members. 

It was originally intended that a commentary or devotional text 
written by André Suarés would accompany the Miserere composi- 
tions, but this plan was not carried out; instead in their published 
form, each illustration bore a title of the artist’s own making. These 
various texts have endless interrelations of themes and perceptions. 

Take refuge in your heart, 
miserable vagabond 

Lonely sojourner in this life 
of pitfalls and malice. .. . 


Are we not all convicts ? 
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we think ourselves kings 
Who does not paint himself a face? (pl. 4-9) 
Daughter of joy, so-called 
Mouth that was fresh, bitter as gall 
The society lady fancies she has a 
reserved seat in heaven. 
Emancipated woman, who has lost her way. 
The condemned is led away. . . . 
His lawyer, in hollow phrases, 
proclaims his entire unawareness. . . . 
Beneath a forgotten crucifix. (pl. 18- 
Obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross 
And with his stripes we are healed. (pl. 57-58) 
But, however suggestive these titles may be, it is in the pictures 
themselves that one discovers the vibrant and varied articulation of 
Rouault’s vision. 

The Miserere is a vast tragédie humaine, a procession of figures, 
each of whom represents man’s misery, his depravity, his greed— 
and his sacredness. Rouault includes men from every role of life: 
kings, judges, venal politicians, women of pleasure, and stricken 
clowns. Many of these figures stand out with a kind of massive 
hardness in squat, fetishistic stances, in order to illustrate the artist’s 
belief that these are the idols of our age. Grotesquely they fill the 
canvases to their very limits as if the creative emotion which gave 
them life would burst them beyond their frames into the world of 
reality. 

Perhaps the dominant theme of the Miserere series is man’s iso- 
lation. Man is seen as a Kafkan exile wandering over the earth seek- 
ing his identity. At other times, Rouault’s portrayal of l’étranger 
more closely resembles Camus’ “‘a-heroes”’ or Dostoevsky’s under- 
ground man. These figures are isolated by incessant self-probing 
and by that withdrawal into the self which has no necessary relation 
to time or place. A particularly poignant treatment of this leitmotiv 
is found in the plate entitled, “Take refuge in your heart, miserable 
vagabond” (pl. 4). The dominant figure here carries a heavy pack 
and wears a cap similar to that of a soldier. By reaching out his 
hand to touch the shoulder of a small child whom he has met along 


the way, he expresses his need for communication and sympathy. 
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But he does not receive the sign he seeks: the boy turns his head 
away, and the miserable vagabond remains in isolation, “takes ref- 
uge” in his own heart, and is forced to continue his wandering search 
for communion. 

The fifth plate, “Lonely sojourner in this life of pitfalls and mal- 
ice,” repeats this theme. The isolation of this figure is stark. He is 
completely naked: stripped of everything that could lend him dig- 
nity as a human person. His eyes are closed—turned inward in the 
contemplation of the self. This consciousness of one’s unique self- 
ness and this questioning of one’s own being, is for Kierkegaard the 
the unique characteristic of man. Rouault points up this subjectivity 
by showing this figure in the conventional posture of thoughtfulness 
—that of resting his head in his hands. The somber tonalities and 
the distorted expression of the lonely man’s face disclose the meas- 
ure of his grief and his inherent isolation. 

“Sunt lacrymae rerum .. .” is the most tragic portrayal of 
létranger motiv in the Miserere series. Rouault’s allusion to these 
words of Aeneas is particularly appropriate, since the mythological 
founder of Rome was also an expatriate, an exiled wanderer on this 
earth. The very costume of this figure combines the past with the 
present in a unique way. A strip of material, draped around his 
body in the classical style, gives him the appearance of an ancient 
sage; while the box he wears strapped across his chest is as modern 
as a traveler’s kit. And one realizes that Rouault is not describing 
only the man of our time, but the man of every age in history. 

Even the inanimate shares in man’s desolation. One picture en- 
titled the “Street of the Lonely” anatomizes this evil with intense 
vigor. The doors and windows of the houses resemble human mouths, 
and wide, staring eyes. Two figures, dwarfed by the buildings around 
them, stand apart from each other and face the wall in front of them. 
A sense of brooding and foreboding clouds the entire scene, mak- 
ing this estrangement of man from the world of things all the more 
pathetic. This impersonalism which alienates man from all natural 
objects is further traced in the plate “Winter, leper of the earth” 
(pl. 24). Winter is seen as a figure filled with disease and covered 
by suppurating wounds, spreading contagion throughout the “land 
of thirst and terror” (pl. 26). 

Man’s radical need for communication is a theme interwoven 
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through the entire work, with each picture adding another nuance 
to the articulation of this motiv. Often it is expressed through the 
symbol of the “mask’”—an enduring theme in all existentialist litera- 
ture. The artist’s use of it is twofold: the mask may represent pride 
and insincerity, or it may signify that intimate and incommunicable 
knowledge one has of himself as a person. Rouault’s exploitation of 
masks—which are ambiguous by nature, since they both reveal and 
conceal—has opened new depths in his message. An ironic treat- 
ment of the theme is given in a drama entitled “Face to face” (pl. 
40). Two figures dominate the scene. One is a huge man dressed 
in some sort of functionary’s uniform. He holds his head erect and 
looks proudly at the man before him. The second man wears no 
clothes at all; his wasted body is shriveled to a third the size of the 
other’s. The small man lowers his eyes at this encounter. The two 
figures are “face to face,” are “man to man” in bodily comport- 
ment only, for there is no possibility of communication here. The 
pompous man regards his fellow as an object and a curiosity piece. 
His obvious desire is to reduce the other to psychological slavery. 
The official clothes he wears, which mask and disguise his person, 
are a symbol of his inability to establish any kind of human rela- 
tionship with the man who is naked. Judging from their expressions, 
it is easy to surmise that there is no word spoken here. It is a static 
situation . . . one that will come to nothing. 

Many other etchings employ the mask symbol, but the eighth plate 
is an explicit treatment of it. “Who does not paint himself a face” 
is one of the most provocative pictures in the series. Rouault’s prac- 
tice of painting clowns has a long history. Speaking of the subject 
in a letter, he said: 


Once I noticed how, when a beautiful day turns to evening, the first star 
shines out in the sky. It moved me deeply—I don’t know why—and it marked 
the beginnings of poetry in my life. A gypsy caravan halted at the side of 
the road, a weary old horse nibbling stunted grasses, an old clown patching 
his costume. . . . That was how it began. .. . We all wear a spangled dress 
of some sort, but if someone catches us with the spangles off, as I caught 
that clown, oh! the infinite pity of it! . . . I have made the mistake, if indeed, 
it is a mistake . . . of never allowing people to keep their spangles on. 


This depiction of the clown in the Miserere series is different from 
that in the artist’s earlier drawings and paintings. The clowns of 
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the earlier period may be said to be in an attitude of self-abasement, 
which is indicated by the inclined head and downcast eyes. This 
clown looks out from the canvas in a way that is unforgettable. His 
bony skull is precariously balanced on shoulders which appear child- 
ish in their narrowness. The distortion of his face lends an expres- 
sion of paint to the mouth, as if he would speak, but cannot, His 
eyes are slightly out of focus, and one of them is badly bleared. 
Though they are wide open, they do not seem to be fixed on any- 
thing outside of himself. Wallace Fowlie remarks that the “particu- 
lar kind of tragedy which is so moving in the faces of Rouault’s 
clowns is summarized in Huis Clos... . It is the drama of the 
closed room and immobility . . . the torture of a place from which 
one cannot escape.” This clown, then, is the very opposite of the 
Wanderer in our generation. He is not free to make the physical 
break that might culminate in the discovery of the self and of others 
who are selves. Like the people caught in the grip of La Peste, he 
is forced to struggle toward his identity in the closed framework of 
his own metaphysical situation. This is not easy. Like the charac- 
ters in Huis Clos, the clown has no mirror. He uses his viewers as 
a means of reflecting back to himself the secret of his own identity. 
With his bleared myopic vision, he searches our faces, yearning to 
be acknowledged. He seems to question us: “Do you know who I 
am?” He has worn the mask of a professional merrymaker for so 
long that he has almost forgotten his true self. He would like to tear 
off the mask; yet, he is afraid to expose himself entirely, and so, 
paradoxically, he continues to cower behind the somber mask he has 
come to regard with resentment. The mask is inescapable. It is pres- 
ent in every dialogue between man and man. The clown’s anguish, 
which his tortured face discloses, is rooted in his failure to know 
or to be known. 

The mask theme finds further echoes in the artist’s treatment of 
women. A haunting example of this is in Rouault’s depiction of “A 
daughter of joy, so-called” (pl. 14). She has a heavy, mask-like 
expression on her face. Her terrible, blank eyes indicate her inner 
emptiness. She has been so long regarded as a mere object of pleas- 
ure, that she has lost her identity as a person. She is the mask which 
she wears. A second female figure (pl. 15) wears an even more 
tragic mask . . . ““Mouth that was fresh, bitter as gall.”” An almost 
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caricatured simplicity is seen in the lines of her cheeks and mouth 
and in the hardness of her eyes. Suffering has left this woman angry, 
bitter, and directionless. She, like the woman of the preceding plate, 
wears a necklace similar to that of the “Emancipated woman who 
has lost her way” (pl. 17). This use of jewelry reinforces the mask 
image, for it represents an attempt on the part of these people to 
distract attention from their interior vacuity by gaudy exterior orna- 
mentation. The latter woman’s mask is intended to portray self- 
assurance and contentment, but the dull eyes and the skull-like smile 
betray her true identity. 

However, it should be repeated at this point that Rouault does not 
judge these creatures who are morally estranged from their fellows: 
it is society which has broken them on its wheel, and society will 
someday have to account for this crime. And among those who will 
be held accountable is, “The society lady who fancies she has a 
reserved seat in heaven.” She is simply a modern self-satisfied phar- 
isee: the pallor of her mask is that of the “white sepulchres.” Her 
presumptuous mockery of salvation places her in a far worse posi- 
tion than that of the street women in the etching discussed above. 
Publicans and harlots, says Rouault, are farther on the road to sal- 
vation than this woman. 

These basic experiences of human feeling constitute the substance 
of Rouault’s work. His use of existential themes is a manifestation 
of his recognition of the secret recesses in the minds and hearts of 
those about us. 

A strong historical sense comes into play in the artist’s frequent 
allusions to the past. Many of his titles stem from classical authors— 
Virgil, Plautus, Lucan and Horace. Biblical themes, taken chiefly 
from the psalms, the prophecies, from writings of St. John and St. 
Paul, are fused to bring their urgent message to modern man. This 
reliance on the past is functional throughout the Miserere, since Rou- 
ault uses it to throw light on the present historical situation. The 
Wanderer who finds “‘in all things, tears” is both Aeneas and mod- 
ern man in isolation. Each is marked with a sacred destiny to fulfill, 
in spite of his harrowing exile. Horace’s message is rooted in the 
problem of war and death—evils to be faced in every epoch of time. 
The biblical allusions signify the Christian dimension which Rouault 
believed could alone provide some answer to the withering questions 
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proposed in his pictures. Each drawing, therefore, is a delineation 
of the present in which the past is necessarily included. Rouault 
never allows the viewer to suppose that the present time contains 
more evil than what has gone before; but he tells modern man to 
examine the past for help in understanding the problems of today 
and by this examination to create his future. 

Guilt, a recurrent theme in existentialist literature, occupies a sig- 
nificant position in the series. Ou.e etching depicts a condemned man 
being led away for punishment, while “His lawyer, in hollow phrases, 
proclaims his entire unawareness” (pl. 18-19). Rouault displays 
unusual violence in handling any scene from the courtroom. His 
judges and lawyers are intentionally atrocious caricatures. Like the 
officials in a Kafka tale, these men are utterly blind to human val- 
ues. Their schizoid vision is responsible for this dichotomy which 
exists in moral matters, separating theoretical justice from that found 
in the practical order. 

Another title, ““Are we not all convicts?” (pl. 6), insists on the 
fact that one man’s guilt is but a symbol of the communal guilt which 
embraces the entire human race. Man senses intuitively that he 
stands under judgment—both the judgment of God and the judgment 
of his fellows. He desires to atone for this guilt in some way... . 
“Death took him as he rose from his bed of nettles” (pl. 45). In 
another drawing, a young man confesses his guilt to the priest with 
the words, “This will be the last time, little father!” A skeleton 
standing in the foreground of the picture could signify either the 
spiritual death he has just escaped or the approaching physical death 
he will have to face. 

The land itself participates in man’s guilt. In Rouault’s paysage 
moralisé, the peaceful countryside is devastated by the war, ruin, 
and pestilence of man’s sin. The land is reduced to physical and 
spiritual impoverishment. “My sweet homeland, what has become 
of you?” (pl. 44). 

But if man and nature are guilty, they are also capable of being 
redeemed. Indeed, the very acceptance of the human condition con- 
stitutes one of the means of regeneration. The poor man cut off from 
society, the convicts and clowns, the victims of war and moral de- 
pravity, the shipwrecked mariner still clinging to hope—all share 
in the collective destiny of suffering. “We must die, we and all we 
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possess” (pl. 43). Only the insane go whistling through life; the 
man who is aware realizes that “It is hard to live...” (pl. 12). He 
will be tormented, says Rouault, by the unfulfilled dream in his 
heart; he will be painfully conscious of the paradox of human life, 
but he will realize that man can find no complete solution to the 
problems of suffering and evil. The experience he has of his own 
nothingness and homelessness will cut him with the knife of inse- 
curity. The artist does not console man, nor does he pretend to offer 
answers; his mission is to shock humanity into recognizing its exis- 
tential situation. When men have achieved this recognition, they will 
seek the answers; and will find them not in the artist’s work: 
Jesus on the cross will tell you better than I. 
Jeanne in her brief and sublime replies at her trial 
As well as other saints and martyrs 
Obscure or consecrated. 

Among the “other saints and martyrs” whose presence is felt time 
and again in the Miserere is Veronica. As the woman who comforted 
Christ in His Passion, she is the living symbol of the role allotted to 
woman in human society. In the popular etymology, Veronica is 
held to be the “true image,” and not the “mask.” Like Veronica, 
woman must wipe away the blood and tears from the faces of those 
around her in order to reveal Christ who suffers in the body and 
soul of man. Suffering, Rouault would suggest, has no value; it can 
embitter or it can sanctify. Unless Veronica reveals Christ’s Passion 


being relived in man, there is no chance of transcending suffering. 
The mask of ignorance and pride must be removed. Veronica’s way 
is the only way to show Christ’s love. “And Veronica with her deli- 


cate linen still goes her way .. .” (pl. 33). 

The pictures of women in this work may be divided into two 
classes: the women who are compassionate in their dealings with 
others, and those who have betrayed their identity as women—the 
haughty ones, the fortune-tellers who, ironically, have no hope for 
the future, and those who are fixed in their lives of sin. Rouault’s 
drawings of young girls and of mothers with their children are a 
welcome contrast to these. “In the old suburbs of Long-Suffering” 
(pl. 10), the picture is almost completely filled with drab streets of 
ill-assorted houses. Their stark, pathetic ugliness parallels the guilt 
and anxiety of their inhabitants. The one bright note in the scene is 
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the figure of a young mother holding her child close to her heart. 
Her love is the only thing strong enough to survive in this hostile 
place. She is a Veronica, a symbol of human community and the 
bridge from suffering to salvation. 

Another study on this theme can be found in the etching entitled 
“War, which all mothers hate” (pl. 42). The figure of the mother 
is here depicted as looking down on her small son with the knowl- 
edge of the suffering he will be called upon to endure. Her face is 
a mixture of grief and resignation, much like that of the Virgin’s as 
she stands before the living Crucifix. This woman keeps vigil for 
the future, like Our Lady of Land’s End (pl. 56)—giving herself 
in faith and in love. 

The Miserere offers a view of life which penetrates beneath the 
masks of hypocrisy and complacency. Its message ultimately be- 
comes one of hope: hope that will urge man to “still sing Matins at 
Tenebrae, in these times of spiritual misery,” hope that will carry 
him onward to the victory promised to those who “were baptized in 
His death.” 





In Katherine Anne Porter’s work 
we remember best the note of dis- 
tillation, fixing persons and places 
in our minds, harmonizing with 
the pointedly average diction. 


BRIMSTONE AND ROSES 


Notes on Katherine Anne Porter 


GEORGE GREENE 


WE OFTEN REFER TO THAT distinguished company born in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century whose achievements, beginning dur- 
ing the 1920’s, brought attention to our most impressive galaxy of 
novelists working contemporaneously since the establishment of the 
republic: Hemingway, Faulkner, Wilder, Fitzgerald, Marquand. Di- 
verse, competitive, even antagonistic as these men’s views may be, 
we feel no discomfort when we associate their names. They exploit 
areas in subject and style which have grown familiar through repeated 
exploitation, and which are now readily accessible to their varying 
publics. It has always struck me as paradoxical that I find it awk- 
ward to set in juxtaposition with these authors the name of Katherine 
Anne Porter, who began her career at the same time, yet who re- 
sists our invitation to join her colleagues. 

Her disinclination to camaraderie, even with such notable com- 
pany, stems from no fear that she may be found wanting. Rather it 
is the natural consequence of that individual note, reserved yet pene- 
trating, which colors our minds whenever we invoke her world, no 
matter how cursorily. She has worked hard to free her work from 
the comfortable repetitions which constitute one of the unacknowl- 
edged hazards among creative writers, in that it sometimes becomes 
perplexing to differentiate between thematic obsession and the con- 
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venience of familiar situations. Despite her reputation as a “writer’s 
writer” she best exemplifies the proximity between literary crafts- 
men and the limits, contradictions and partial answers of that flux 
to which we give the halting designation of “‘real life.” 

For the men whose names I listed earlier, whether participants 
or not, the event which crystallized their attitudes was World War I. 
Coming to maturity in the 1920's, their primary motivating force 
grew out of their conviction that the United States had become a place 
where youth might feel the impulse to pursue beauty, but without its 
presence. Disenchanted with their national heritage, wary of religion, 
anxious to test their aesthetic program, theirs was the first generation 
forced to be so self-reliant in the area of education. If one wanted 
to define their loyalties, one would be forced to concede pretty severe 
limits. War, family breakdown, global loosening of social codes gave 
them a sense that the world inherited from their forefathers was in- 
adequately defined. They suspected any and all abstractions. As- 
surance itself was fatal, indeed criminal, unless it was at the same 
time self-knowledge. There is no doubt but that their disenchant- 
ment found a wide response in the national heart. Even today, thirty- 
five years later, the misgivings of Jake Barnes and Nick Carraway 
remain major influences, albeit temporary ones, among undergradu- 
ates. Their break with the past had been so complete and their denial 
so unqualified that their cultural awareness—indeed their literary 
preferences—were primarily a matter of acquirement rather than 
benefits received, at least in part, from bequeathed heritage. 

These are strictures against the status quo of the 1920’s to which 
the young Katherine Anne Porter would have given assent. Yet some- 
how they further obscure the reasons why we resist placing her in 
the company of her peers. Thus I find myself impelled to define in 
rather more detail the private note to which I referred. One cannot 
rest content with a vague sense of the independence with which her 
stories ask to be evaluated on their own terms. Her art is far too 
engaged with the tensions of our communal experience to make that 
step necessary, even if one could be persuaded it would serve her 
cause. 

I suggest that a solution lies in formal considerations rather than 
in mental attitudes. A good deal of data pertaining to her work is 


available. But most of it covers a narrow area of judgment, and what- 
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ever secondary interest it may present is heightened, if at all, by the 
paradox which it verifies. Since 1930 she has issued three books of 
fiction, together with a volume of criticism, The Days Before, pub- 
lished in 1952.’ Reviewing her first collection of stories, Mr. Allen 
Tate initiated an approach which was to characterize, and I believe to 
unnecessarily limit, most later estimates. Mr. Tate discerned the sub- 
stantial vitality of Miss Porter’s stories, but he said most about the 
subtle economy with which she distributed her effects. He praised her 
freedom from experimental tricks as well as her avoidance of the 
social thesis fiction common during that troubled decade.* Almost 
uniformly later readers have reiterated Tate’s applause for her crafts- 
man’s resources, what William Troy called her power to project “the 
overtones of fact,” writing in the realistic vein without forcing her 
themes into emphases not warranted by the scene.* Spokesmen have 
become so accustomed to her technical control that they have sum- 
marized later performances as evidence of Miss Porter’s skill in 
achieving “the precedented thing superlatively well.”* While noting 
what she considered expanding awareness of social issues in the title 
story of The Leaning Tower, Diana Trilling reserved her warmest 
tribute for Miss Porter’s “genius of visibility,” which conveyed a 
sense of political forces without political analysis, but rather through 
her genius for the elegant use of colloquial language.’ Years after 


the appearance of her most recent fiction, critics were still tacitly 


positing a disinclination to respond to topical pressure. In The Days 
Before, for example, Mr. Edward Schwartz saw further testimony 
to her dedication to “the greater glory of life.”” While Mr. Mark 
Schorer lamented what he called the excessively personal bias evi- 


dent in this same volume, he repeated his faith’ that Miss Porter’s 


4 Flowering Judas and Other Stories (1930) in the expanded edition (1935) contains 
four additional stories. Pale Horse, Pale Rider, three short novels, appeared in 1939, and 
another collection of short fiction, The Leaning Tower and Other Stories, was published 
in 1944, Her long-awaited novel, Ship of Fools, sections of which have already appeared 
under such diverse auspices as Accent, Mademoiselle and Atlantic Monthly, has been 
scheduled for spring 1962 publication by Atlantic-Little, Brown and Company. 

2 The Nation, October 1, 1930, p. 352. 

3 [bid., October 30, 1935, p. 517. 

4 Ibid., April 15, 1939, p. 442. 

5 Ibid., September 23, 1944, p. 359. 

6 Ibid., November 15, 1952, p. 452. 

7 The New Republic, November 10, 1952, p. 18. 
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most valuable preoccupation has been and continues to be with the 


life of the imagination in relation to tradition. 

It would not require special perspicacity for readers to underline 
formal exigencies. Miss Porter’s judgments reveal a vigorously con- 
sistent point of view on the relation of art to life. But we must con- 
clude that she takes more accurate account of complexities than do 
many of her admirers. She has made clear that it was ability to 
reconcile the demands of the real and the imagined worlds that elic- 
ited her admiration for certain fellow workers. Thus Willa Cather 
had always managed to avoid “the inordinate clutter and noise of 
my immediate day.”* Miss Porter has explained a conviction shared 
by her older colleague: “. . . all true art is provincial in the most 
realistic sense... .”” The artist explores private experience as well 
as the constantly expanding world around him. His is the task of 
integrating “things old and new, the things you loved first and those 
you loved last, all together and yours, and no longer old or new, but 
outside of time and beyond the reach of change, even your own. .. .””° 
So too, Katherine Anne Porter found occasion to praise Gertrude 
Stein, but she resisted narrow preoccupation with occult effects. She 
ultimately concluded that personal response, unrelieved and exces- 
sive, led to the impasse where Miss Stein could not manage “ripened 
events past and gone.” 

Miss Porter has repeatedly insisted that personal possessions must 
be qualified by respect for the dogged independence of facts exterior 
to the onlooker. Thus she particularly admired the way in which 
reminiscence had been sharpened by the liberty of Katherine Mans- 
field’s senses, her “objective view of things, her real sensitiveness 
to climate, mental or physical, her genuinely first-rate equipment in 
the matter of the five senses. ...”** But perhaps it was E. M. Forster 
who best embodied the manner in which technique strengthens this 
balance between memory and fact. Miss Porter has described his 
style as “spare, unportentous but serious . . . fearless but not ag- 
gressive; candid without cruelty. ...”** In wider perspective, again, 
we return to E. M. Forster to realize the scope of influence exercised 


8 The Days Before (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952), p. 66. 
9 Ibid., p. 72. 10 [bid., p. 67. 
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by an artist of his caliber. In his books, better than in any other of 


her contemporaries, she found a sense of “the arts as a civilizing 
force, civilization itself as the true right aim of the human spirit, no 
matter what its failures may have been... .””** 

One admires the skill with which Katherine Anne Porter selected 
her mentors, for hers was an education carried on under solitary 
conditions. We might hazard another judgment about the quality of 
her mind by reminding ourselves of the particular writers whom she 
scrutinized, notable in every case for subtlety and heightened indi- 
vidual response. Miss Porter once affirmed that all her past was 
‘usable,’ in the sense that my material consists of memory, legend, 
She has elsewhere 


personal experience, and acquired knowledge.” 
itemized names, magisterial and stirring, which figured as influences 
during her private schooling: Henry James, James Joyce, W. B. 
Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound. We may well respect the remark- 
able way in which this young woman managed to study, analyze, ad- 
mire—without succumbing to the cul-de-sac of conscious imitation. 

Given such a process of training, liable to the excesses of solitary 
choice, we might expect to find loyalty, indeed fanaticism, for certain 
radical attitudes. But her behavior was characteristically lucid and 
conservative. She has reported the lonesome yet fascinating experi- 
ence of examining exotic periodicals in a Texas coastal town. She 
unearthed major works like Dubliners, as well as items by Yeats, 
Rilke and Pound, but she instinctively rejected the furiously progres- 
sive egotists. “It was the beginning of my quarrel with a certain 
school of ‘modern writing,’ ” she tells us, “in which poverty of feel- 
ing and idea are disguised, but not well enough, in tricky techniques 
and disordered syntax.””® 

The manner in which Miss Porter developed, as well as the writers 
to whom she pledged early allegiance, constitute two reasons why she 
does not lend herself to easy assimilation. I do not want to overstate 
this point about the necessity for growth outside of, or in the absence 
of, cultural supports. Since the years when James was writing his 
most mature fiction, our authors have worked under circumstances of 
extreme and sometimes fatal loneliness. As one form of belligerent 
reaction, a recurring note, almost a necessity, has been their inclina- 
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tion to escape from education—or better yet, never to have known its 
inhibiting formalities. But James possessed the advantages of an 
assured income, travel, dedication to his work among individuals who 
were equally committed to the validity of creation. It was a rela- 
tively comfortable context within which James pursued “the very agi- 
tations of perception itself,” a task which constituted, in his view, 
“the highest privilege of the soul. . . .” “Through his extreme sense 
of the appearance of things, manners, dress, social customs, the light- 
est gesture,” Miss Porter has said with admiration, “he could convey 
mysterious but deep impressions of individual character.””’ 

Since the death of James, however, the situation has deteriorated. 
Our writers have been subject to all his limitations, while lacking the 
material and social guarantees which made it possible for him to find 
congenial company. The militant Americans who launched their 
careers in the Paris of the 1920’s inevitably suffered from the isola- 
tion which their mother country made them feel was immutable law. 
Either they pursued James’s lead and wrote stories about the isolation 
of the artist, or else they tended to focus attention on some single 
phase of experience, one which made possible only a restricted num- 
ber of responses. The preoccupation of Mr. Hemingway with physical 
violence is one consequence of this view. Another vote of no-confi- 
dence, geographical as well as psychological, calls to mind Mr. Faulk- 
ner, who isolated himself in one corner of Mississippi, adopting a 
position which, for all his massive powers of dramatization, has given 
to his world an overtone of withdrawal. What we most often recollect 
is his désire, resisted but invincible, to escape from the contemporary 
scene, with its commercial opportunism signified by the Snopes clan, 
into the dark corridors of some idealized southern mansion, with its 
antiquated social order, its American Byronism among the young 
men, and its comfortable sense that Gettysburg is still blessedly in- 
distinct in the future. 

In contrast to the view of Miss Porter which eulogizes her formal 
equipment while implying, however obliquely, that she has not come 
to grips with the crises among which she matured, she represents our 
most catholic fictionist in her willingness to probe all possible cor- 
ners of the modern scene for material with which to dramatize her 
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most pervasive vision. At least on a level of parity with her gifts for 
rendering experience has been the breadth with which she has con- 
fronted the multiplicity of her time. We do well to keep in mind 
her tribute to Katherine Mansfield. “Hers is not her view of life but 
her many views of many kinds of lives... .”** Only by verifying the 
unity of her work in its distinct categories of place, Southern, Mexi- 
can, New York, or European, shall we be in a position to measure 
her composite impact. I find it symptomatic of the indecision among 
even her admirers that they falter in the presence of stories not as- 
sociated with her native South. A certain uneasiness characterizes 
attempts to “place” texts such as Hacienda, with its paradoxes con- 
trasting the lives of artists and radicals in Mexico during its post- 
revolution era. William Troy said of this nouvelle as well as the 
slighter “That Tree” that they revealed “‘insufficient crystallization of 
theme.”””” 

Before examining this text, one which I hold to be crucial, I should 
like to abandon qualifications and state point-blank that, in my view, 
the most salient thrust in Miss Porter’s work stems from the compul- 
sion, in an era of social mutation, religious doubt and political up- 
heavals, to explore the scope and sanctions of human love. This is 
one mystery the solution to which is taken for granted during child- 
hood. Hence the importance of that stage in such widely read texts 
as Old Mortality, where Miranda condemns the indecision within 
her own family, as reflected in the confused judgments about Aunt 
Amy. Miranda learns she can no longer rely on the familiar, care- 
less exchanges with her father any more than on the jealous sum- 
maries of cousin Eva, and she sets out to locate the essential guid- 
ing force in life. ‘At least I can know the truth about what hap- 


pens to me, she assured herself silently, making a promise to her- 
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self, in her hopefulness, her ignorance.”*’ This point in time in the 
career of Miranda (with her echo of the heroine of The Tempest) is 
central. Many other stories develop, qualify, or contradict, the goal 
espoused at the end of Old Mortality. Their burden, it would appear, 
is the conviction that, in a world perilously balanced between a de- 


funct past and indeterminate future, the reality of love—necessary 
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though it is—remains ultimately dissatisfying and, what is worse, 
indefinable. “There is at the heart of the universe,” Miss Porter has 
recognized her own problem, “a riddle no man can solve, and in the 
end, God may be the answer.” 

In one group of stories Miss Porter has eliminated opportunities 
for the analysis, erratic but imperative, of which Miranda is capable. 
It is as if the author wanted to suppress qualifications, legitimate 
and otherwise, in her anxiety to authenticate the blurred and mis- 
leading tracks of some perfectly illuminated emotion. In “Maria 
Conception,” for example, a Mexican peasant kills her husband’s 
lover, and she is aided by the townfolk in concealing the crime. 
Maria has acted according to rules of a code old long before scholars 
like the innocent American anthropologist began compiling their 
notebooks. At the close Maria rests with her rival’s child, now safely 
a part of her re-established domestic scene. “Maria Conception sud- 
denly felt herself guarded, surrounded, upborne by her faithful 
friends.”** In a radically varying context, the Irish immigrant in 
“The Cracked Looking Glass” marries a New York waiter many 
years her senior. At their Connecticut farm where he has moved after 
retirement she feels dissatisfied and plans to leave. Rosaleen visits 
Boston (in a dream knowledge has come that her sister may be 
dying). Temporarily free, Rosaleen is insulted by a young Irish- 
man whom she befriends, and she returns in gratitude to her nerve- 
less but real world. “She was wondering what had become of her 
life; every day she had thought something great was going to happen, 
and it was all just straying from one terrible disappointment to an- 
other.”** In “He” a southern farmer’s wife tries desperately to save 
her idiot son from disgracing himself before kinfolks. At length the 
boy is recommended for the county home. Mrs. Whipple takes con- 
solation in the idea, insisted upon by her husband and the physician, 
that the youth understands nothing. Riding in the wagon, however, 
Mrs. Whipple is made painfully conscious of his instinctive, halt- 
ing needs. “He worked His hands out and began rubbing His nose 
with His knuckles, and then with the end of the blanket. Mrs. Whip- 
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ple couldn’t believe what she saw; he was scrubbing away big tears 
that rolled out of the corners of His eyes.”** If only for a moment, 
she recognizes the lad as a normal human being. 

In these texts people and settings have all been characterized by 
the most simple means. Understated language concentrates response 
upon the characters alone. They are human beings, naive, even ignor- 
ant, yet plagued by the necessity to grasp a measure of justice from 
the fate which governs them. Their desire for explanation goes no 
further than the human beings in their immediate vicinity. There 
is a quality of pathos, immemorial, inarticulate, in the way in which 
they seek to establish contact, or preserve contact, with others. No 
fascinations of mind or locale redeem their limitations. They stand 
on their parched Mexican soil in their bare feet, or watching the 
plebeian New England sunset, or listening to the creaking wheels 
that take away forever their child. In Katherine Anne Porter’s work 
the note we remember best is one of distillation. In stories such as 
those we have been examining this quality seryes a very specific 
aim. It fixes persons and places in our minds: it works in harmony 
with the pointedly average diction. Most important, it verifies the 
premise that even drab, subliterary settings conceal a world throbbing 
with contradictions. Another example of this may be found in “The 
Witness.” Jimbilly, a venerable negro, occupies a place of affection 
among the white children. His skill in making tombstones for dead 
pets is famous. But one question evokes a tormented memory of fel- 
.. . In de swamps 


“es 


low slaves, and Jimbilly resists the request. 
dey used to stake ’em out all day and all night, and all day and all 
night and all day wid dey hans and feet tired so dey couldn’t scretch 
and let de muskeeters eat ’em alive. De muskeeters ’ud bite ’em tell 
dey was all swole up like a balloon all over, and you could heah 
*em howlin and prayin all ovah the swamp... .’ But perhaps 
“The Jilting of Granny Weatherall,” where a southern matriarch lies 
confined to her deathbed, embodies the most familiar example of 
these tentative explorations. In the clouds of unconsciousness which 
descend lower every hour she contemplates her marriage and her 
children. Thankful for a full life, she reminisces for the first time 
in years about a man who jilted her at the altar. “Don’t let things 
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get lost,” she warns herself. “It’s bitter to lose things.”** At the close 
indecisions and doubts which have hovered for hours approach closer. 
Her need for recognition ascends from scattered domestic reverie to 
the Presence she has expected to find waiting. In ironic parallel, for 
a second time there is no sign, no explanation. “Again no bride- 
groom and the priest in the house. She could not remember any other 
sorrow because this grief wiped them all away.” 

In contrast to “Maria Conception,” “He,” and “The Cracked 
Looking Glass,” another category of stories transfers the quest for 
appropriate answers to the milieu of young persons anxious to es- 
tablish themselves within the community of art. In “Theft,” for in- 
stance, we meet a young girl intent on a literary career. She lives 
precariously in New York by doing hack work. Returning in the rain 
to her shabby tenement, she speaks to her neighbor, another writer. 
He cannot pay the money he owes to her for her contribution to his 
play manuscript. The next morning the girl misses a beautiful purse. 
She knows that the janitress, who had entered the room on some pre- 
text, has stolen it. The janitress denies everything. Later she fol- 
lows the girl upstairs and hands her the purse with a look of hatred, 
saying she had wanted it for her niece. When the young woman con- 
fusedly asks the janitress to accept the purse, her opponent is im- 
placable. “‘... My niece is young and pretty, she don’t need fixin’ 
up to be pretty... .’””* The young writer retreats, suffering from an 
inexplicable sense of guilt. All the doubts about her future are made 
appallingly clear. “. . . I was right not to be afraid of any thief but 
myself, who will end by leaving me nothing.” 

In “Theft” we find a good example of the artists who figure in 
later narratives such as The Leaning Tower. Isolated from their 
roots, insecure, anxious to succeed yet incapable of defining their 
goal, they give to Miss Porter’s world one of its most authentically 
modern notes. The sensitivity of such personalities make us aware, 
as we cannot be in other performances, of a mind living on various 
levels simultaneously. The girl has always lived in circumstances 


where familiar values were never in question. “She remembered how 
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she had never locked a door in her life. .. .”*’ She resists panic at 
the suspicion she may be letting slip the most valuable things because 
of her absorption in art. She feels haunted by “the long patient suf- 
fering of dying friendships and the dark inexplicable death of love 
—all that she had had, and all that she had missed, were lost together, 
and were twice lost in this landslide of remembered losses.”*' The 
action hesitates to make explicit this competition between the de- 
mands of art and the countless appeals on behalf of those innocent, 
daily, time-consuming liaisons which may prove inimical to success. 
The story dramatizes the instant, common in any vocation, when the 
individual feels he or she may be proved inadequate. Thus we pass 
from Miss Porter’s attention to the earthy demands of love among 
people who are semiliterate to her investigation of art as a means of 
absorbing devotion. 

Let me turn now to the most commonly misread of Katherine Anne 
Porter's works in nouvelle form. Hacienda shares with another 
shorter narrative, “Flowering Judas,” the benefits of Miss Porter’s 
association with Mexico during the unsettled 1920’s. The narrator, 
once again an author, accompanies an American business manager 
and some Russians who are making a film meant to exploit wrongs 
committed against the peasantry under prior regimes. The opening 
section is purposefully disheveled, a note which has discouraged 
readers from assessing its function. Mr. Kennerly represents the ag- 
gressiveness as well as the limits of a vigorously commercial society. 
He was “a walking reproach to untidiness: washed, shaven, clipped, 
pressed, polished, smelling of soap, brisk and firm-looking in his hay- 
coloured tweeds. So far as that goes, a fine figure of a man, with the 
proper thriftiness of a healthy animal.” In contrast to this bumbling 
automaton, the Russian director Andreyev moves with “‘stubborn 
gayety,” supremely confident in the justice of his cause.** A kind of 
progressive alienation from reality, carefully developed, is augmented 
by problems between the film makers and local officialdom. “They 
had to bribe every step of the way. Graft, bribe, graft, bribe it was 
from morning to night, anything from fifty pesos to the Wise Boys 
in the municipal councils to a bag of candy for a provincial mayor 
before they were even allowed to set up their cameras.”** Eager to 
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commit her faith, artistic and social, feverishly adjusting to this ill- 
assorted world, the young woman turns for intermittent relief to the 
slow-moving serenity of the background. The calm of the Mexicans 
contradicts the indecision and doctrinaire misreadings to which she 
is exposed, though she is not conscious of this fact until later. Her 
progress toward a plateau of qualified disenchantment constitutes the 
mode in which this quest for definition gives form to the narrative. 
“In the Indian the love of death had become a habit of the spirit. 
It had smoothed out and polished the faces to a repose so absolute 
it seemed studied, though studied for so long it was now held with- 
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out effort. ... 

The situation is further clouded when an actress from Mexico City 
has an affair with Don Genaro, master of the hacienda or country 
estate where the film is being made. Shortly after the departure of the 
actress following a tiff with Don Genaro, the project is hopelessly 
sabotaged when a youth, while playing with a pistol which is one of 
the movie props, kills his own sister. Incapable of understanding 
tragedy, Kennerly’s reaction is typical. ““This is going to hold up 
everything. ...’”** While a halt is called we get an opportunity to 
examine the other guests. Don Genaro’s childish wife establishes the 
note of pathetic artificiality. “ ‘We never really live here,’ ” she 
complains petulantly, and we cannot separate her from her Chinese 
shoes and her look of not belonging to her surroundings.*’ ‘Her 
black hair was sleeked to her round skull, eyes painted, apparently, 
in the waxed semblance of her face.”** Her tacit condemnation of her 
privileged status makes it easier to probe contradictions among her 
companions. Uspensky, another one of the Russian film-making team, 
has ‘“‘a monkey attitude toward life, which amounted almost to a 
personal philosophy.”*’ Betancourt, a Mexican adviser, wears rid- 
ing trousers and puttees, “not because he ever mounted a horse if he 
could avoid it, but he had learned in California, in 1921, that this 
was the correct costume for a moving-picture director. .. .”*° One of 
the few sympathetic individuals is Carlos, a writer of popular songs 
who has lapsed into failure. “Carlos had always been contemptuous 
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of the Eternal Laws. He had always simply written his tunes without 
giving a thought to the profounder inferences of music... .”””’ 

No one admits the way in which the killing has wrecked their 
project. A brutal fact of life has intruded among pretensions toward 
social realism, and the movie makers conspire to deny facts. Don 
Genaro flies into a paroxysm in order to get access to his servant, now 
in jail. As a last resort he will seek the aid of Signor Velarde, the 
successful revolutionist. “. . .he controlled the army; he controlled 
a powerful bank; the president of the Republic made no appointments 
to any office without his advice.””** Don Genaro’s obsession with rights 
of ownership has usurped whatever concentration had held together 
the disparate factions. Kennerly insists he must accompany Don 
Genaro to Mexico City: “ ‘I better get back there and have it out with 
the censors, ...’”** The lady of the house begs the narrator to re- 
main, promising that the actress will return. The gradual exodus 
quickens like a silent admission of defeat. At the close, with ironic 
justice, one of the stolid, imperturbable peasants speaks. He tells the 
American girl that, were she to return in ten days, she would find 
something really beautiful. “ ‘It is very sad here now. But then the 
green corn will be ready, and ah, there will be enough to eat 


again!’ ”’** In one sentence we get our first reference to the predica- 


ment of the people about whom the visitors have been theorizing, and 
whose problems have so utterly escaped attention. 

We may suspect at first glance that Hacienda does not lend itself 
to some of the generalizations hazarded earlier. It may be felt that, 
like “Flowering Judas,” another Mexican story, or to a lesser degree 
like The Leaning Tower, this narrative is involved with too many 
diverse and contradictory characters. Closer acquaintance makes one 
more willing to accept it. Its principle of organization is that of ironic 
contrasts, and in it we find another example of the recording mind, 
in this instance a youth whose need for commitment covers a far wider 
range than the solitary preoccupation with art we saw in “Theft.” 
Initially the narrator is sympathetic to ideals espoused by the Rus- 
sians. The Communist Andreyev is more sensitive than his American 
colleague. When Kennerly’s complaints become impossible, he re- 
torts: ““ “Were you in Africa too?’ .. .‘ Why do you always choose 
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these inconvenient countries?’ Kennerly makes nostalgic refer- 
ences to God’s country, yet he refuses to associate with Mexicans on 


the train. “. .. he wore the harried air of a man on the edge of bank- 


ruptcy, keeping up an expensive establishment because he dare not 


retrench.””*° 

During the enforced lull we examine in sharper focus contradic- 
tions between the various participants and the ideals which they pur- 
portedly represent. There is a droll, exotic air about the Russians, 
despite their militant association with reform. The Mexican advisers, 
with the exception of Carlos, are palpable opportunists. The para- 
mount irony is the mode in which such persons, supposedly imagina- 
tive, remain incapable of deciphering subtler reverberations. During 
the affair between the actress and Don Genaro, Lolita and the wife 
of her host form a violent attachment. Dona Julia expresses anxiety 
to be in every scene with her new friend. “When they asked her to 
sit somewhere else, a little out of camera range, she pouted, moved 
three feet away, and said, ‘I want to be in this too, with Lolita.’ ” 

In the midst of such farcical behavior death by violence strikes a 
jarringly final note. “Don Genaro had gone, according to custom, to 
cross her hands, close her eyes, and light a candle beside her. Every- 
thing was done in order, they said piously, their eyes dancing with 
rich, enjoyable feeling.”** During the lassitude which ensues after 
the interruption, visitors reflect defensively. “. . . we spoke again of 
the death of the girl, and Justino’s troubles, and all our voices were 
vague with the vast incurable boredom which hung in the air of the 
place and settled around our heads clustered together.”** The narra- 
tor listens to arguments which are unrealistic as well as pitiful in 
their antagonism. Her mind has already sought relief in the un- 
deniable authority of death. It is not a form of inbred bickering: it 
is superbly permanent, incontestable. It is further testimony against 
the discernment of the group that it is Carlos, universally dismissed, 
who is most conscious of tragedy. The movie makers have been so 
anxious to assemble their panorama of the “‘real Mexico” they have 
forgotten the individual heart. Remembering the glory of his earlier 
songs, Carlos sings in what is almost a whisper, using the gestures 
of a youth peddling broadsides in the marketplace. “* “Ah, poor little 
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Rosalita,’” he begins, 


Took herself a new lover, 
Thus betraying the heart's core 
Of her impassioned brother ... 


Now she lies dead, poor Rosalita, 
With two bullets in her heart... 
Take warning, my young sisters, 
Who would from your brothers part.’ ”*? 

“T write about Mexico,” Katherine Anne Porter stated as early 
as 1920, “because that is my familiar country.””’ In this same utter- 
ance, one which dates from the outset of her career, she continued: 
**. . I like best the quality of aesthetic magnificence, and, above all, 
the passion for individual expression without hypocrisy, which is the 
true genius of the race.”** Miss Porter is not simply reiterating her 
debt to geographical locales. She found in Hacienda an opportunity 
to explore her pervasive theme of the need to scrutinize the paradoxes 
of love. Like Charles in The Leaning Tower, her central figure is an 
artist, or one who aspires to that vocation. And like Laura in “Flow- 
ering Judas,” who markedly resembles her, the speaker is anxious 
about the program of social reform which was sweeping through 
Mexico. 

What the girl learns is the enormous distance between theoretical 
revolution, faith on the purely secular level, as opposed to the world 
of magic, albeit some of it “black,” in which ordinary Mexicans live. 
The youth has murdered his sister (this possibility is strongly im- 
plied) because of her involvement with other men. Whether we feel 
his action is a cover-up for incest, or another example of family loyal- 
ties which are so intense in older societies, he is willing to commit 
violence in order to preserve a relationship. The narrator has been 
shocked out of the hectic but confused programs of Andreyev, the 
condescensions of Betancourt, the acid preachments of her American 
companion. She has been forced in the direction of another, simpler 
world of implacable realities, where peasants carry on their quest 


for bread irrespective of the regime. It is not accidental that the 


hacienda draws attention, even when approached from a distance, 
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to the twin verities of religious faith and military violence. “The ha- 


cienda lay before us, a monastery, a walled fortress, towered in terra 
cotta and coral, sheltered against the mountains. ...””* The girl 
is hunting for some principle of organization. Her commitment to 
art as well as her link to social ferment both leave her with a per- 
plexing but inescapable sense of failure. The brusque idealism of 


Andreyev is too often forced to work hand in hand with the oppor- 
tunism of Kennerly, the suave blandishments of Betancourt, the ego- 
tism of Don Genaro. Contact with foreigners has corrupted whatever 
Mexicans have become associated with the film. We remember one 
boy who has been assigned to an acting part. “He entered as if on 
the stage, followed by several of his hero-worshippers, underfed, 
shabby youths, living happily in reflected glory.” 

“Dozens of helpful observers, art experts, photographers, literary 
talents, and travel guides swarmed about them to lead them aright, 
and to show them all the most beautiful, significant, and character- 
istic things in the national life and soul... .”°° In the midst of un- 
natural haste, inordinate ambition, unrealistic appraisal of human 
motives, intermittent passages verify the strength, dogged and voice- 
less, of the peasants. It is impossible for the girl to get away long 
enough to sum up the life of the real people. Nonetheless, she grasps 
the distance that separates her artificial set and the submission to 
realities among workers who are being either sedulously courted, 
blissfully ignored, or violently imprecated. Because Andreyev is an 
artist, although he has ruined himself by absorption in doctrinaire 
formulas, he sometimes records significant locales. The cameras 
“caught and fixed in moments of violence and senseless excitement, 
of cruel living and tortured death, the almost ecstatic death-expect- 
ancy which is in the air of Mexico.”” 

Miss Porter has quoted Thomas Hardy to the effect that his art 
set out to intensify the expression of things. No author of the con- 
temporary English-speaking world does more to convey a sense, 
substantiated by undeviating loyalty, of the lineaments of her people 
and scene. Kennerly makes a violent display on a train, while he 
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shares with his companions some oranges. “‘ ‘What a relief to eat 
fruit that isn’t full of germs. I brought them all the way back with 
me.’””*’ In one sentence we realize appalling limits: his mistakenly 
clinical fear of the world at large as well as his uneasy desire for 
superiority. Another view of Kennerly’s face conveys his distrust. 
“His overwhelmingly unmodulated voice brayed on agonizingly, his 
staring eyes accused everything they looked upon.””* The intelligence 
and irony of the narrator are set in sharp contrast with Kennerly’s 
chronic obsessions as she meditates about foreign travel. “Now that 
the true revolution of blessed memory has come and gone in Mexico, 
the names of many things are changed, nearly always with the view 
to an appearance of heightened well-being for all creatures. So you 
cannot ride third-class no matter how pocr or humble-spirited or 
miserly you may be.”*’ The girl amuses herself by summoning up as 
many cooling situations as she can in order to avoid the physical and, 
to a lesser degree, intellectual suffocation she feels gathering. The 


passage, early though it is, occurs as a prophecy of the larger puzzle 


dramatized in the main body of the text. “Some day I shall make a 
poem to kittens washing themselves in the mornings; . . . to horses 
rolling sprawling snorting rubbing themselves against the grass to 
cleanse their healthy hides; to naked children shouting in pools; to 
hens singing in their dust baths; to sober fathers of families forgetting 
themselves in song under the discreet flood of tap-water.””” 

‘ 


Katherine Anne Porter steadfastly resists the “complicated lariat 


It is never the individual word 


3961 


twirling of the professed stylists. 
which returns to our mind. We recall the peasants who have managed 
after struggle and difficulty to find places on the train. “Almost nothing 
can disturb their quiet ecstasy when they are finally settled among 
their plunder, and the engine, mysteriously and powerfully animated, 
draws them lightly over the miles they have so often counted step by 
step.”’ No single phrase elicits any note of novelty. Yet we sense 
the unspoken wonderment, dumb gratitude among illiterate human 
beings who cannot grasp how this strange animal carries them, appar- 
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ently without effort. A reference to forces beyond their comprehension 
closes the passage, without added stress, as it would suggest itself to 


people accustomed to miracles, strange events in the night, innate 


confusion between intellection and faith. 

Miss Porter rejects the eye-arresting phrase, for she is more inter- 
ested in authenticity of scene, not disparate notes, no matter how 
momentarily telling. Her ideal in prose predicates a kind of cumula- 
tive force. “When I read it, it almost disappears from view, and after- 
ward comes back, phraseless, living in its somber clearness. .. .”*° 
Writing thus assumes some of the process which we associate with 
growing things. It is akin to cellular development. Only by the 
addition of one piece of evidence to another, as in the purposeful 
revelation out of apparent chaos in Hacienda, are we able to appraise 
constituent parts. The last time we see Don Julia, she is described 
briefly. “She was sleepy and downy, curled up with her Pekinese 
on her shoulder.”** Intimations of the opulent and masked are veri- 
fied by “downy,” implying sleep, ease, oriental indolence. The word 
has been hanging in the air since we first met Don Genaro’s wife. 
This capacity to make readers participate in the evolution of character 
is familiar to students. Only repeated acquaintance with individual 
passages makes us realize how timely are the epithets, delicate yet 
shrewd, with which she characterizes people. 

Miss Porter once paid tribute to Pierre-Joseph Redouté, an en- 
graver who learned “the divine law of uniqueness: that no two leaves 
on the same tree are ever exactly alike.”*’ This implies much of the 
same power one finds in Hacienda: individualizing persons and places 
without entering the precincts of the extravagant. Even in sections 
which might understandably adapt themselves to modest excursions in 
local color, we sense a quality of restraint. “The field workers were 
leaving for the maguey fields, driving their donkeys. They shouted, 
too, and whacked the donkeys with sticks, but no one was really 
hurrying, nor really excited.” In this routine, ordinary, tedious, of 
a summer dawn, another writer might have felt the need for quicken- 
ing. For Miss Porter, however, the fundamental note of the moment 
"63 The Days Before, p. 35. 
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is contained in a single verb. The farm hands, disgruntled after an 
early rising, “whacked” their animals. We are simultaneously aware 
of her searching eye and her uncompromising loyalty to fact. This 
balance is not the product of disinterest or clinical desire to lord it 
over her material. Rather it becomes the ultimate verification—one 
missed by admirers who insist on foisting a marble-monument im- 
mobility upon her hectic and fallible world—of her will to preserve 
adequate distance. The artist wants to be honest with herself as well 


as with her audience. 
Katherine Anne Porter has frequently admitted her feminine re- 


sponse to experience. “The silence of the spaces between the stars 


does not affright me, as it did Pascal, because I am unable to imagine 
it except poetically; and my awe is not for the silence and space of the 
endless universe but for the inspired imagination of man who can 
think and feel so, and turn a phrase like that to communicate it to 
us.”*’ She has always conceded the irreversible tensions which have 
operated in her world. She has been quite frank to admit the measure 
of the remote, indeed the incomprehensible, in her explorations. 
. my America has been a borderland of strange tongues and com- 
mingled races, and if they are not American, I am fearfully mis- 
taken.”** But in contrast to the rigidly limited scenic area of many 
contemporaries, she has traversed a wide gamut of experience in 
order to dramatize struggles for identity. If she has not achieved a 
total synthesis, she has abundantly justified her vocation by the 
courage with which she has illuminated what one might term the 
fraternity of doubt. Miss Porter has always remembered an old 
archaeologist who managed to live a charmed life in the midst of 
Mexican upheavals. “I was immensely attracted by the air of authen- 
ticity,” she felt, “hard to define but easy to breathe.”*’ One might 
venture a parallel between his career and hers: both have been dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of truth in an atmosphere indifferent or, often 
enough, inimical to individuals whose voices have not been subdued to 
whatever doctrinaire anthems were echoing around them. 
Introducing one volume, she wished to make us conscious of the 


reason why she shored up her valuables from outside flux. Her stories 
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represented “‘what I was then able to achieve in the way of order and 
form and statement in a period of grotesque dislocations in a whole 
society... .”"° Miss Porter has warmly eulogized an older tradition 
in our American South, while at the same time recognizing adapta- 
tions demanded of that tradition. In other stories, drawing upon her 
varied travels, she has analyzed the scope and contradictions of 
various partial or oversimplified views of the human predicament. 
No matter what the setting, we constantly feel her familiar buzz and 
hum of appropriate motive. For she has confronted one of the most 
paralyzing fears of our century, that is, that the need for, and quest 
for, love may be based more upon compulsions of imagination rather 
than the facts of nature. She reaffirms that human beings, all of us, 
must be prepared to learn and to learn again, if need be, the contours 
of love. More than once she has admitted that the only permanency 
may be that of hope. It is this note of hope, qualified and embattled, 
which persists in our memory: the eternal paradox of pain and joy 
which the author has intimated in her phrase, the “faint smell of 
brimstone among the roses... .”” 

Her fictions all constitute a challenge hurled against the uncertain- 
ties which have become one of the grim constants of our epoch. 
Ultimately, then, the position we assign to Katherine Anne Porter 
depends upon the degree to which we value an artist who is one 
of our most courageous contemporaries in mind. Like her own 
Miranda, Miss Porter has refused to accept romantic bewilderment, 
the posture which ultimately makes even honest emotion inane. At 
the Last Day we may well find out that her combats—and her 
indecisions—have been most poignantly those of the race itself during 
a vehemently competitive hour. Imperfect, inadequate as this pro- 
gram may appear, I am convinced, really, she would not have had 


it otherwise. 


"10 Tbid., p. 130. 
11 [bid., p. 181. 





A clear and authoritative picture 
of one of the most moving, even 
tragic, trends of our time—mas- 
sive migration, forced or free, 


throughout the world. 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 
SINCE 1945 


ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, a so-called civilized age, has witnessed a 
forced migration of peoples unprecedented in the history of the 
human race. During the past five decades, as a result of expulsions, 
transfers and political exile, some 42 million human beings—mostly 
Europeans—have been compelled to leave their homes and home- 
lands. This figure does not include the forced repatriation of Dutch 
colonists from Indonesia, Italians from North Africa, Arab refugees 
from Palestine, or refugees from China, Algeria, or the Congo. 

Nearly twenty million people in eastern and central Europe have 
fled their homelands, or have been expelled, transferred or exchanged 
since the beginning of 1945. This is the equivalent of half the popula- 
tion of France; there has been nothing comparable in European 
history. 

Crassest of all was the expulsion of the Germans from east of the 
Oder and Neisse rivers, from the Sudetenland, and from central and 
southeastern Europe. Twelve and one-half million Germans have 
moved out of eastern Europe (Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia), almost nine million of them to Germany. 
The Federal Republic of Germany has absorbed thirteen million 
migrants of German and east European nationalities, more than one- 
quarter of its present population. Figures recently issued by the 
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Federal Bureau of Statistics of the Federal Republic in Wiesbaden, 
report an average annual influx of 200,000 refugees from the east, 
reaching 2,000 daily into west Berlin during the last week before 
the Communists sealed the border on August 13, 1961. In addition, 
there has been a total immigration of 330,000 workers from other 
European countries (mostly Italy and Spain). 

In addition to the German migration, Europe has witnessed these 
other migrations since World War II: (1) 4,480,000 Poles have been 
resettled in the Eastern territories (Oder-Neisse lands) from their 
former homes in central Poland and eastern Poland (now part of the 
U.S.S.R.). The Polish Communist regime calls the Oder-Neisse lands 
the ‘Recovered Territories.” (2) 1,800,000 Czechs and Slovaks have 
been resettled in the “Border Region” or Sudetenland, formerly 
peopled by Germans. (3) 520,000 Ukrainians, White Russians, and 
Lithuanians have been transferred from Poland to the U.S.S.R. 
(4) 120,000 Hungarians and Slovaks were expelled or exchanged 
under the agreement of February 27, 1946, between Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. (5) 160,000 Turks were transferred from Bulgaria to 
Turkey. (6) 200,000 Hungarians fled their homeland during the 
Soviet repression of 1956. Lesser (though substantial) migrations 
are tabulated in the accompanying chart (pp. 453 ff). 

Since the end of World War II, about nine million people have 
emigrated overseas. This amounts to a gross annual emigration of 
600,000. About half emigrate annually from the European mem- 
bers of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM)—Austria, West Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands and 
Spain, one quarter from the United Kingdom, and one quarter from 
Iron Curtain countries. Italy provides 130,000 emigrants annually, 
West Germany 80,000, Netherlands 50,000, Spain 45,000, Portugal 
30,000, Greece 20,000, and Austria 16,000. 

Among twenty receiving countries, the United States, Canada and 
Australia have half the total population but receive two-thirds of the 
total immigration. The United States has taken in more than any 
other country in the world—31,, million, of which almost 214 mil- 
lion came from Europe. Canada has accepted almost 2 million, Aus- 
tralia 1.6 million, Latin America 2 million, and Israel one million. 

After World War II, many governments announced a return to 
active immigration policies. Australia wanted to reinforce its eco- 
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nomic and defense potential; France wanted to fill the gaps caused 
by war casualties and reconstruct the war-devastated areas and indus- 
tries; Latin America sought to enrich its social and cultural life by 
bringing in elements considered beneficial to the nation; the United 
States carried out ideological commitments by resettling refugees and 
displaced persons, and helped to solve difficulties of other countries 
by absorbing part of their burgeoning populations. 

In the United States, while immigration continued to be regulated 
by the quota system, the government took the major responsibility 
for helping to solve the refugee and displaced persons problems in 
Europe. Legislation provided for the admission of about 155,000 
quota immigrants per year but the total number of annual immi- 
grants has averaged almost 300,000 as a result of special legislation 
admitting displaced persons, refugees from Communism, and the 
entry of nonquota immigrants from the Western Hemisphere and 
spouses and children of United States citizens. Of the totals from 
Europe, 53 per cent come from northern and western Europe, and 
47 per cent from southern and eastern Europe (the quota from the 
former being 81 per cent and the latter 16 per cent). An over-all 
10 per cent come from Asia (the quota being one per cent). 

In Canada, the numbers admitted were regulated according to the 
absorptive capacity of the labor market and the varying demands for 
skilled and semiskilled workers, and preference was given to France 
and English-speaking countries. Australia followed generally the 
same policy, with preference to persons of British stock, although 
allowing up to 50 per cent Europeans of non-British stock. In 1950 
France estimated its demographic needs at five million people, and 
pursued an immigration policy in pursuance of these needs. 

Pre-1939 immigrants tended to be mostly nonskilled workers and 
farmers, including many who hoped to return to the “old country” at 
some time in the future. Many were hard to assimilate, both in the 
United States and other receiving countries. But in recent years two 
new factors have had a profound influence: (1) the large-scale move- 
ment of refugees, and (2) the end of peasant emigration from eastern 
Europe. The new migrants included a high proportion of professional 
people, intellectuals, and white-collar workers, and more women and 
children than formerly. Most of these, and especially those coming 
to the United States, plan to stay. New methods of selection have 
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made integration easier: selecting those for whom there are jobs, and 


admitting entire families wherever possible. 

The immigration policies of the major immigrant-receiving coun- 
tries vary considerably. In fact, no two of these countries have iden- 
tical attitudes on immigration and attendant problems. This appears 
to be the result of seven basic factors which dominate the patterns of 
such policies. None of these countries has a policy that is based 
solely on one of these seven factors. Some countries have employed 
only two factors, while others have embodied in their policy as many 
as five or more. 

The following are the seven basic factors on which immigration 
policies are established: (1) the quota system, (2) the selective sys- 
tem, (3) the exclusion system, (4) the preferential system, (5) the 
financial assistance system, (6) the contract labor system, and (7) 
the work guarantee system. Let us consider each of these in turn. 

1. The quota system. The quota fixes numerical limitations on the 
number of persons who are permitted to immigrate into the country, 
and allocates quotas to natives of certain countries throughout the 
world. The United States, the Philippines, and Brazil employ quota 
systems. The United States and the Philippines allocate quotas on the 
basis of 1920 population national groups, and Brazil has a quota sys- 
tem based on nationality groups emigrating between 1888 and 1934. 

2. The selective system. This provides for the selection of aliens 
to fill depleted ranks of certain types of workers. It is carried out 
either by appointed commissions who examine groups of aliens claim- 
ing to be skilled, or through intergovernmental agreements or treaties. 
Argentina and Brazil employ this system. 

3. The exclusion system. This sets up absolute barriers on the 
basis of race, or physical, mental, or moral afflictions. Argentina 
officially does not maintain racial exclusion policies but does, never- 
theless, permit no persons of any colored race into the country except 
sporadically as visitors. Australia, Brazil, Canada and the United 
States have general exclusionary provisions in their immigration 
systems. 

4. The preferential system. This system is designed to maintain 
designated racial characteristics of countries, and is employed by all 
the major immigrant-receiving countries. Canada officially has discon- 
tinued all immigration except persons of British stock, French citi- 
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zens, and certain “skilled worker” classes of other nationalities. Ar- 
gentina gives preference to nationalities of early settlers: Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, German and Swiss. Australian preference is pre- 
dominantly for people of British stock, with tolerance of United States 
citizens. Brazil chiefly favors Portuguese, and to a lesser degree Ital- 
ians and Spaniards. While the United States expresses a form of pref- 
erence through the establishment of a national origins system (1924), 
the flow of immigrants to the United States is not in the proportion to 
which the quotas are allocated because of special legislation for refu- 
gees and displaced persons which tends to bypass quotas, and because 
some countries with large quotas do not use up their quotas. 

5. The financial assistance system. This offers material induce- 
ments to prospective immigrants, which is done in several ways. 
Sometimes passage money is furnished, or direct personal loans are 
made available for the purchase of land and farm implements. Guar- 
antee of employment for certain periods of time is also utilized. 
Argentina, Brazil, and Australia use variants of this system; all 
three have made conditional provisions for repayment, in whole or 


in part, of transportation expenses by those unable to defray such 


expenses themselves. In addition, Argentina and Brazil have pro- 
vided for loans and direct grants to prospective farming people and 
others. The United States, through the Refugee-Escapee Law of 1957 
and its leadership role in the Intergovernmental Commission for 
European Migration, underwrites transportation expenses for thou- 
sands of qualified refugees and escapees every year. 

6. The contract labor system. This system is employed by Argen- 
tina and Brazil, as well as by several of the minor immigrant-receiv- 
ing countries, notably France. 

7. The work guarantee system. The only major immigrant-receiv- 
ing country employing this system is Brazil, which has a work 
guarantee provision for isolated individuals who do not fall in the 
class of “group-importation of needed workers” but who, because of 
their particular qualifications, are needed in some areas of Brazil’s 
industrial scheme. The United Kingdom uses a variant of the system 
to protect permanent settlers whose occupations are overcrowded. In 
order for any alien to receive a visa for permanent immigration he 
must produce a work guarantee and a labor permit which his prospec- 
tive employer must obtain from the Minister of Labor. Before issuing 
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this permit the latter must be satisfied that the prospective employer 
cannot find an equally qualified worker in Britain. 

So great was the problem of refugees and displaced persons after 
World War II, that some sort of international cooperation was needed 
to deal with the problem. The first attempt was the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, which repatriated nearly 
seven million anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist refugees between 1945 and 
1947. But 700,000 uprooted persons chose to remain in camps in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy—unwilling to return to their countries 
under Communist control. The basic premise of UNRRA, that relief 
and rehabilitation would soon give way to repatriation, proved false. 
The major problem, how to deal with the victims of Communist ex- 
pansionism and the power politics of 1945, could not be solved by 
repatriation. Until 1947 Britain and the United States went along 
with the Soviet Government’s insistence on forcible repatriation. But 
violence and suicides characterized the attempts of the Western forces 
to round up and turn over to Soviet authorities hapless Ukrainians, 
Poles, and Balts. 

The next attempt at international cooperation to help refugees and 
displaced persons was the International Refugee Organization (1948- 
1951).’ But during its lifetime, the IRO succeeded in repatriating 
less than 25,000 persons. Meantime the exodus of expellees, espe- 
cially out of eastern Germany and the Oder-Neisse territories, con- 
tinued. The German expellees reintegrated in the economy of West 
Germany partly because they were almost completely excluded from 
overseas resettlement opportunities by the United Nations (Donald R. 
Taft and Richard Robbins, /nternational Migrations, Ronald Press, p. 
242).* 1,600,000 refugees were under the mandate of the IRO, which 
performed many services such as legal protection, care, maintenance, 
retraining and welfare assistance. About 700,000 refugees from Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and to a lesser extent from the Middle East and 


China were transported to new homes in the Western Hemisphere and 


1 The term “refugee” was defined as “one who has left or who is outside of his country 


’ A “displaced person” was one who “has 


of nationality or of former habitual residence.’ 
been deported from, or has been obliged to leave his country of nationality or of former 
habitual residence, such as persons who were compelled to undertake forced labor or 


who were deported for racial, religious, or political reasons.” 


2 Ethnic Germans except Jews were excluded from the IRO mandate. 
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British Commonwealth countries. The major receiving countries were 
the United States, Canada, Australia, Britain, and Israel. 

The successor to IRO was the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees. It emphasized the necessity of integration for the non- 
German refugees in Germany and Austria. In 1960 there were about 
200,000 non-German refugees and stateless persons from eastern 
Europe in West Germany, and about 30,000 each in Austria and 
Italy. The High Commissioner was charged with the protection of 
legal rights of refugees and displaced persons previously under the 
IRO. He tried to persuade governments to accept emigrants, but was 
excluded from organizing actual migration projects. His activities 
were confined largely to administering relief and legal assistance; 
whereas the IRO encouraged migration, the Office of the High Com- 
missioner sought integration. 

In 1951 the United States and Belgium tock the lead in establishing 
what came to be known as the Intergovernmental Commission for 
European Migration (ICEM). This organization has the essential 
task of transporting needy migrants at economical cost, developing 
new immigration possibilities overseas, and ensuring the success of 


the migrants by proper selection, language and vocational training, 


and the provision of satisfactory information regarding the countries 
to which they want to go. Between February, 1952, and June, 1960, 
ICEM moved over one million migrants and refugees; Hungarian 
refugees constituted the largest single group: 100,547. In addi- 
tion to the continuing flow of population out of eastern Europe 
into Germany, Austria and Italy (especially from Yugoslavia), lead- 
ing to ICEM assistance, 12,269 European refugees from mainland 
China were given transportation to new homes (mostly Latin Amer- 
ica and Canada), as were 7,732 refugees from Egypt. 

By the middle of 1960, ICEM had transported 289,000 to Aus- 
tralia, 179,000 to the United States, 152,000 to Canada, 105,000 to 
Argentina, 58,000 to Israel, 46,000 to Venezuela, and lesser num- 
bers to other Latin American and Commonwealth countries. ICEM 
tends to move whole families, whereas other types of emigration 
were headed first by the breadwinner who hoped later to be able to 
send for his family. Most striking has been the ability of West Ger- 
many to find employment for its vast refugee population (refugees 
and expellees constitute 25 per cent of the West German popula- 
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tion). The biggest problem is that of former farmers who cannot 
find land in West Germany. In addition to the continuing emigra- 
tion needs of Germany, Austria, and Italy, the European countries 
needing the most assistance from ICEM in finding overseas homes 


for migrants are the Netherlands (especially after the expulsion of 
millions of Dutch people from Indonesia) and Greece, where nearly 
25 per cent of the population is destitute. 

Although the major migration movements have been from eastern 
to western Europe, and thence to the Western Hemisphere and the 
British Commonwealth countries, there have been other significant 
migration movements: the Middle East, India-Pakistan, the Far East 
(one million Chinese refugees in Hong Kong), and from the Carib- 
bean area to Britain (West Indians) and to the United States (Puerto 
Ricans). In addition, an average of 150,000 people annually are 
leaving Britain for new homes in Commonwealth Countries and in 
the United States. 

In the Middle East, the first major migration movement after World 
War II was that of Jewish people from eastern Europe to the new 
(1948) state of Israel. The Jewish population of former Palestine 
rose from 650,000 after World War II to almost two million in a dec- 
ade. These Jews came from DP camps in Germany and Austria, from 
eastern Europe, and certain Asiatic and African communities under 
the slogan “the Ingathering of the Exiles.”” From Yemen, Iraq, and 
Libya Jewish communities were transplanted almost in their entireties. 
Between 1948-1951, 75 per cent of the Jews in the Balkans had 
moved to Israel, 66 per cent of Jews in Asia, 43 per cent of Jews in 
eastern Europe, 15 per cent of Jews in Africa and 10 per cent of Jews 
in central Europe. 

But the establishment of the state of Israel led to conflict with the 
neighboring Arab states. In 1948 alone about 750,000 Arabs fled 
their former homes in Palestine; nearly 400,000 migrated to Jordan, 
200,000 to Egypt’s Gaza strip, 85,000 to Syria, and 100,000 to 
Lebanon. Dr. John H. Davis, director of the U.N. Relief and Works 
Agency, recently said that the Arab refugees will need assistance for 
a decade or more. At least 600,000 Palestinian refugees will need 
work which can only be found by having them cross a demarcation 
line or a national boundary (Iraq, southern Syria and Israel). 

The partition of India into India and Pakistan was followed by 
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one of the greatest mass transfers of population in history, and in- 
volved about 16 million people, more than twice the population of 
Australia and more than the entire population of Canada. About six 
million Muslims moved to Pakistan and over five million Hindus and 
Sikhs moved to India leaving four and one half million refugees still 
unsettled. Displaced persons constitute 40 per cent of the population 
of the Indian state of Delhi. 

In the far East, six and one half million Japanese returned to the 
home islands from Korea, Formosa, Karafuto (south Sakhalin), the 
Ryukus, the Kuriles, and the Kwangtung leased territory after World 
War II. Almost two million moved out of Japan to their homelands in 
Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria. Communist expansionism has led 
to a steady flow of Chinese out of mainland China, north Koreans 
to south Korea, and northern Vietnam to south Vietnam. The mass 
expulsion of Dutch people from Indonesia has already been cited. 

In the Caribbean, net outward movement from Puerto Rico to the 
United States has reached the 50,000 figure annually. New emigra- 
tion from the West Indies to Britain is now about 17,000. 

The United States has received more immigrants since World War 
IIT than any other country in the world. From the middle of 1946 to 
mid-1960, over 3.4 million immigrants were admitted for permanent 
residence. Nearly one-quarter of these were displaced persons and 
refugees; 17 per cent were relatives of United States citizens, and 28 
per cent were natives of Western Hemisphere countries and their fam- 
ilies. Most of the residue were quota immigrants who were not dis- 
placed persons. One-half of the persons admitted were outside quota 
restrictions. Nearly two-thirds of the immigrants came from only 
seven countries: Germany (408,800), Canada (346,741), Mexico 
(324,756), Poland (215,000), Italy (228,301), the West Indies 
(115,000), and the United Kingdom (303,314). 

During the same period, Canada admitted almost two million im- 
migrants; 29 per cent were born in Commonwealth countries, and 
most of the remainder came from Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, 
and the United States, although many more Canadians migrate to 
the United States than vice-versa. 

The 1958 Conference of the International Economic Association, 
convening in Geneva, considered the economics of international mi- 


gration, and most participants agreed with Professor Howard S. Ellis 
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of the University of California (Berkeley) that the economies of the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Germany and the Netherlands would not 


be benefited by general emigration. On the other hand, they tended 


to support his view that substantial immigration would be beneficial 


to Canada and Australia, and to a lesser extent, the Union of South 
Africa, although recognizing that the absorption rate will be held 
down by the size of their respective economies. 

Of the Latin American countries, Brazil seemed to offer the most 
promise as a receiving country, in the view of the conferees. The 
chief problem as far as Latin America is concerned is that its low 
standards of living cannot absorb large numbers ot unskilled workers. 
On the other hand, countries like Italy which are seeking outlets for 
excess population, do not want to lose skilled workers. According 
to one authority, Richard Robbins, talk about the “open spaces” 
of Latin America is a “myth.” Indeed in his view the coming problem 
will be emigration, not immigration (Richard Robbins, ““Myth and 
Realities of International Migration to Latin America,” Annals, 
March, 1958, pp. 102-120). 

Dr. W. Langrod of the United Nations Secretariat told the 1958 
conference that “even migration schemes agreed upon by the coun- 
tries concerned could fail and, in fact, often did fail, because of the 
reaction of the human beings concerned. Migrants might not wish to 
go to the country where they were wanted; they might not wish to 
stay any longer in such countries. . . . In the past migration had fre- 
quently resulted in human tragedies which were not publicized. .. .” 
(Brinley Thomas, editor, Economics of International Migration, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1958, p. 411). 

Some authorities believe that the United States and other major 
immigrant-receiving countries would do better to invest in the excess 
population countries than to increase the numbers of immigrants ad- 
mitted. Joseph J. Spengler writes: “. . . some of the resources now 
being invested each year in settling thousands of emigrants from 
Puerto Rico in the United States would be better invested in Puerto 
Rico where investment might continue the economic transformation 
under way and accelerate the fall of natality. ... One may argue in 
like manner concerning some of the emigration from Europe, particu- 
larly in view of the development of both a Common Market in Europe 


and a capacity on the part of many European countries| to produce 
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and exchange manufactures, tourism, and technical skill for lacking 
produce and raw materials. Investment in these countries would cre- 
ate more jobs than would a like amount of investment in Northern 
America. .. .” Professor Spengler went on to say, about absorption 
limitations: “annual emigration from Europe west of the Iron Cur- 
tain averaged about 300,000 in 1921-1939; it rose after the war, re- 
maining in the neighborhood of 600,000 as late as 1950-1952. Re- 
cently it seems to have been closer to 500,000. Since 1949 net civil- 
ian immigration into the United States has averaged about 300,000 
per year—or about one-ninth of total population growth—of whom 
somewhat more than half came from Europe even though many Euro- 
pean quotas were not filled. Annual immigration into Canada and 
Australia sometimes exceeds 200,000; that into South America has 
come close to 250,000. These countries and Africa have been absorb- 
ing nearly all emigrants from Europe. But it is not evident that they 
could readily absorb all of Europe’s emigrants should the equivalent 


of half of that area’s average annual natural increase, say about one 
million per year, want to emigrate. A figure of 500 to 750 thousand 


emigrants annually might be preferable, with investment in Europe 
accommodating the balance of her population growth” (Joseph J. 
Spengler, “Issues and Interests in American Immigration Policy”, 
Annals, March, 1958, pp. 46, 7). 

In his conclusions about international migrations (in Le Réle des 
Migrations dans le Monde Libre, Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1958) 
Paul Ladame suggests “a realistic absorption capacity” for the 
United States of about 320,000 annually, which is only slightly 
above the present figure. The emigration potential is based on a popu- 
lation surplus in western Europe of about fifteen million, together 
with an average annual flow of 400,000 refugees from Iron Curtain 
countries. According to his analysis, the Commonwealth countries need 
about 450,000 annually for their development programs, of which 
the United Kingdom cannot send more than about 250,000 each year. 
Thus the Dominions need around 250,000 annually from other Euro- 
pean countriés. Latin America, he believes, can still absorb a maxi- 
mum of 400,000 immigrants annually, and West Germany has an 
immigration potential of 400,000 per year, of which 300,000 are 
refugees. It is his view that the Western Hemisphere plus Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa can absorb between one million and 
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1.7 million immigrants annually, whereas Europe’s emigration needs 
are about two million annually, one million of which can be absorbed 
in intra-European migration. In addition, the Free World must be 
able to organize an immigration of about 400,000 refugees annually 
(“There will be refugees so long as the two worlds coexist’). 

After noting current and potential immigration opportunities in 
Canada, Australia, and Latin America, Rev. W. J. Gibbons, S.J., 
stated that “it is not to be expected that under present circumstances 
the population pressures of certain areas, especially those of conti- 
nental proportions like India’s, can be resolved by emigration” 
(quoted by Richard M. Fagley, “Migration and the Population Prob- 
lem,” R. E. M. P. Bulletin, 7, April-June, 1959, p. 45). Similarly, 
a publication of the International Labor Organization (/nternational 
Migrations 1945-1957, Geneva, 1959) concludes that “most of the 
countries suffering from overpopulation can hardly count on emigra- 
tion as a way out of their difficulties and it seems unlikely that the 
position will improve very much, at least in the near future” (p. 
411). 

Partial solutions to problems created by excess population, at least 
for western Europe, include (1) developing the economic structures 
of the overpopulated countries through agricultural reforms, inter- 
nal migrations, and industrialization; (2) increased emphasis on 
intra-European migration based on current economic growth in west- 
ern Europe and the Common market; (3) less emphasis on migra- 
tion overseas, especially mass migration, as a solution. 

The major cause of the great migrations of the past fifteen years 
is the expansion of Communism into eastern and central Europe. 
Germans are still fleeing by the thousands (one thousand each week 
into West Berlin alone), as are Balts, Poles, Czechs and Yugoslavs. 
In the month of May, 1960, five thousand Chinese fled Communism 
into Hong Kong. Many uprooted people from eastern and central 
Europe will never accept as final today’s status quo which denies 
freedom to the countries behind the Iron Curtain. Another factor in 
the major migrations since 1945 has been the creation of new coun- 
tries like India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Israel and the African states 
such as the Congo (leading to the exodus of almost the entire Belgian 
population). 

The leaders of the Free World, and notably the United States, have 
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made important contributions to the work of the Intergovernmental 
Commission for European Migration. In addition, it is their task to 
aid such countries as Germany in the integration of uprooted peo- 
ples, work for the reunification of Germany, Korea, and Vietnam, and 
strive to bring about those cenditions which in the future may permit 
the restoration of freedom in the countries which are today enslaved. 
Above all, they must refrain from the sort of hasty and ill-advised 
decisions which led to so much tragedy and unhappiness in the last 
months of World War II and the first few years after the conclusion 


of the war. 

Solutions involving population transfers and expulsions, which 
look so easy on paper, have had long-range serious effects on the 
people forced to move. This factor is often neglected by the decision- 
makers. The same holds true for the redrawing of territorial boun- 
daries on the principle of nationalism. Whatever is gained by the 
majority is almost always more than counterbalanced by the mass hu- 


man suffering of the minority. 


Major IMMEDIATE PostTwAR EvurRoPpEAN MIGRATION MOvVEMENTS* 


Transfer, Evacuation, and Flight of Germans 


1944-1946: 200,000 ethnic Germans, Hungary to Germany and 
Austria 

1944-1945: 500,000 Reich Germans, East Prussia to Germany 

1944-1945: 1 million ethnic Germans, Poland to Germany 

1944-1947: 6 million Reich Germans, Oder-Neisse lands to Ger- 
many 

1944-1945: 100,000 Reich Germans, Oder-Neisse lands to Den- 
mark 

1945-1946: 2,700,000 ethnic Germans, Czechoslovakia to Ger- 
many and Austria 

1945-1946: 4 million Reich Germans, Soviet zone to U.S. and 
U.K. zones 

* Sources: Eugene M. Kulischer, Europe on the Move (New York: Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 1948), pp. 302-304; W.S. and E.S. Woytinsky, World Population and Pro- 
duction (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1953), pp. 100, 101. 
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2. Population Movements of non-Germans From, Into, and Within 


3. 


Poland 

1945-1946: 1 million Poles, eastern Poland (now USSR) to 
Oder-Neisse lands 

1946: 50,000 Polish Jews (90,000 more Jews went farther 
West)—USSR to Poland 

1944-1946: 518,000 Ukrainians, Belorussians and Lithuanians, 
Poland to USSR 

1946: Various European countries to Poland, 60,000 re- 
turned emigrants 


1945-1947: 3 million Poles, Poland to Oder-Neisse lands 


Population Movements of non-Germans From, Into, and Within 


Czechoslovakia 

1945-1946: 30,000 Czechs and Ukrainians, Carpatho-Ukraine 
(now USSR) to Czechoslovakia 

1946: 33,000 ethnic Czechs, Volynia (USSR) to Czecho- 
slovakia 

1946-1947: 30,000 ethnic Czechs and Slovaks, Rumania to 
Czechoslovakia 

1946-1947: 30,000 returned Czech emigrants, west and central 
Europe to Czechoslovakia 

1946-1947: 100,000 ethnic Slovaks, Hungary to Czechoslovakia 

1946-1947: 100,000 Magyars, Czechoslovakia to Hungary 

1946-1947: 1,800,000 Czechs and Slovaks, Inner Czechoslovakia 
to Sudetenland 

1946-1947: 180,000 Slovaks and Magyars, Slovakia to Bohemia 
and Moravia 

Population Movements of non-Germans From and Into Yugoslavia 

1941-1947: 90,000 Yugoslav DPs and refugees, Yugoslavia to 
Germany, and Austria to Italy 

1946-1947: 140,000 Italians, Istria, Fiume and Zara (now Yu- 
goslav) to Italy 

1946-1947: 40,000 Magyars, Yugoslavia to Hungary 

1946-1947: 40,000 Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Hungary to 
Yugoslavia 
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5. Population Movements of non-Germans From Baltic Area 


1941-1947: 35,000 Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian refugees 
from own countries (now USSR) to Belgium via 


Germany 


6. Other Population Movements Into and/or From Various European 
Countries 

1946: 30,000 Armenians, Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania to 
Soviet Armenia 

1941-1945: 150,000 Ukrainian DPs, eastern Poland and Ukraine 
to Germany, Austria and Italy 

1943-1946: 225,000 Jewish refugees from east and central Eu- 
rope to Germany, Austria and Italy 

1940-1945: 150,000 DPs and refugees from various European 


countries to Germany, Austria and Italy 


Population Movements Within the USSR 

1945-1946: 600,000 Crimean Tartars, Kalmyks, Checken, and 
Karachai, southern USSR to Asiatic USSR 

1946: 50,000 Russian and Ukrainian settlers, Russia to 
Ukraine and Crimea 

19406: 60,000 Dagestan mountaineers, Dagestan to former 
Chechen land 

1946: 500,000 Russians, Belorussians, Lithuanians, central 
and west Russia, Belorussia and Lithuania to East 
Prussia 

1946: 50,000 Russians, various parts of USSR to South 
Sakhalin 

1945-1947: 500,000 Russians, Ukrainians and others, old 
Soviet territory to newly acquired western USSR 


territories 
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theologians, in that there is no ab- 
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LITERATURE 


Tue Tracic Vision. Variations on a Theme in Literary Interpretation. By 
Murray Krieger. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. Pp. xiv, 
271. $5.00. 

This is the latest contribution to an ever-growing literature on tragedy. 
Professor Krieger skillfully analyzes the cleft consciousness of modern man 
and his existential vision of final cosmic disharmony. What he says is often 
brilliant and provocative. It also frequently overstates the case and simplifies 
complex issues. 

Nevertheless, Professor Krieger has considerably enriched our knowledge 
of tragedy. Moving from formalistic aesthetics to “thematics” (investigat- 
ing the total drama inherent in the existential context), he separates “trag- 
edy” (an object’s literary form) from “tragic vision” (a subject’s psychology, 
his view and version of reality). This vision in modern times has become the 
Dionysian vision running rampant. Its hero does not move toward media- 
tion, reconciliation or redemption, but embraces godlessness. Only in this 
particular and personal way is justice attained and the absolute conquered. 

This is to say that order can no longer be achieved through tragedy, that 
the only possibility for balance may exist in the conflict between the demonic 
and the ethical. This conflict is traced in Gide’s The Immoralist, Malraux’s 
Man’s Fate, Mann’s Doctor Faustus, Kafka’s The Trial, Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness, Melville’s Pierre, and several other novels. 

It is apparent that Murray Krieger’s definition, aside from the fact that he 
ignores completely what Professor Sewall calls eschatological tragedy (trag- 
edy of judgment), is too narrow. Tragedy must indeed put to the test of 
action all formulation by which man tries to justify himself. But Professor 
Krieger considers man only as a creature of fate, evil chance and his own 
corrupt nature. He ignores all man should and could do as creator of good. 

But what tragedy can neglect to test finally both good and evil? As Pro- 
fessor Morell has demonstrated, only the “readiness” to endure this test can 
reveal a new value. Without ambiguity of choice (freedom), without the 
hero’s destructive pride (guilt), there will be no heroic knowledge through 
suffering, no purpose in the conflict of good and evil, no perception of the 
devastation of passionate excess. 

It may be that tragedy has become impossible in our day. This would 
also include the Protestant, romantic, heretical and casuistic tragedy Pro- 
fessor Krieger speaks of, because demonism denies the very existential au- 
thenticity of the tragic. A hero who has no chance can have at best an 
illusion of psychic freedom. This may give rise to irony, pathos or absurdity, 
as Sartre has shown in his essay on Mauriac, but it is not freedom. 
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Hence, to prove that the universe is Manichean, Professor Krieger has to 
rely occasionally on novels that are aesthetically bad, while he must show 
as inferior all those works which contradict his “thematics” (cf. Billy Budd; 
Bread and Wine; Victory). All that smacks of reconciliation is summarily 
dealt with. Blake, Emerson, Goethe and Schiller become harmless humanists 
who disregard the ultimate terror of existence; Faust “works out his human 
salvation with Beethoven’s ‘Ode to Joy’ on his lips.” 

Thomas Mann also suffers from this treatment. To see Doctor Faustus as 
diabolical in the extreme, Professor Krieger reduces Death in Venice and 
The Magic Mountain to “simple humanistic dialectic.” Only a fool would 
deny the frightful power of Satan over Adrian Leverkiihn’s guilty and re- 
morseful soul. But Adrian the musician—“good” and “bad” Christian, he 
calls himself—in his lament transfigures the dissonance of his life, and testi- 
mony of his action remains with us through Zeitblom’s love. Adrian’s mother, 
Nepomuk, Frau Schweigestill and Zeitblom demolish Professor Krieger’s 
absolute Manicheanism by showing that no man walks alone, and that even 
the devil pays his due. 

Of course, Professor Krieger’s thesis forbids him to accept this. For him 
God is dead and the leap into faith is folly. But could it be, as Nathan A. 
Scott, Jr., some time ago suggested, that perhaps it is man who is spiritually 
dead in his refusal of immediate personal love? If that should be the case, 
Professor Krieger is fully justified in reducing all tragedy to the observa- 
tion of Axel Heyst in Conrad’s Victory: all action is of the devil. Until this 
is proved, however, Murray Krieger’s thesis will remain problematical. 


Gonzaga University. FRANZ SCHNEIDER. 


HrotsvirHA: THE THEATRICALITY OF HER PtLays. By Sister Mary Mar- 
guerite Butler, R.S.M. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 
xviii, 234. $6.00. 

It is a pleasure to have at last a scholarly book in English which, although 
primarily a study of the theatricality of Hrotsvitha’s plays, investigates and 
summarizes the scholarship of the last four centuries and attempts to indicate 
the various problems inherent in a study of this “Christian Terence” who 
lived in tenth-century Gandersheim. In the first half of the book, after a 
survey of the general historical data, Sister Butler gives an excellent summary 
of the origin of Gandersheim—based on a personal study of the records 
the founding and growth of the monastery, as well as all available informa- 
tion on Hrotsvitha as a woman, a nun, a poet, and a dramatist. 

In the second half of her book, by employing what she terms the recog- 
nized theatrical attributes of the so-called three existent dramatic forms of 


the age. i.e., the classical, mimetic and liturgical, Sister Butler gives a cri- 
terion for evaluating the theatricality of the plays. She then tests her theories 
and conclusions by examining in detail two of the plays, Dulcitius and Sapien- 
tia, which she had staged at the Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre on the University 
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of Michigan campus. Internal and external evidence are used to demonstrate 
the inherent theatricality of the plays. Under the term “internal evidence” 
she examines the works according to characterization, dialogue, plot devel- 
opment, and catharsis; under the term “external evidence” she examines the 
plays according to their visual and aural appeal, as well as all other aspects 
of the theater which border on spectacle. 

Although Sister has, by means of sound scholarship and imaginative analy- 
sis of the plays, advanced Hrotsvitha scholarship, major problems still re- 
main unanswered. For example, what is the actual date of the Emmeram 
Codex discovered by Conrad Celtes in 1493, and both edited and published 
by him in 1501? Are there really three different hands to be found in the 
manuscript, as von Winterfield surmises in his 1913 edition of Hrotsvitha? 
What is the date of the Cologne Codex, discovered in 1912 by Goswin Fren- 
kel? Some scholars claim that it was produced in the twelfth century from 
the Emmeram manuscript; other scholars say that it is a better and purer 
text, produced during Hrotsvitha’s lifetime. To this day, as far as the re- 
viewer knows, no one has subjected the two manuscripts to scientific paleo- 
graphical and photochemical tests to determine the century in which they 
were written. No one has collated the manuscripts with the Conrad Celtes 
edition of the work, to determine and account for the various differences in 
the text. One can only wish that Sister Butler, who had the rare opportunity 
to study at first hand both manuscripts, had had the time to do this work. 
Perhaps her fine study will spur an interest in this direction. 

Loyola University, Chicago. Car_ J. STRATMAN. 
SPENSER, Ronsarp, AND Du Be.tay. A Renaissance Comparison. By Alfred 

W. Satterthwaite. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. 

Pp. xi, 282. $5.00. 

Professor Satterthwaite’s study has in effect two main objects, to compare 
certain of Spenser’s minor poems with related poems by Ronsard and Du 
Bellay; and to show the three writers as representative of contrasting tenden- 
cies in renaissance literature. The scope of the study is thus decidedly more 
limited than the title and subtitle suggest. The works primarily considered 
are Spenser’s Complaints and Fowre Hymnes and the Spenser-Harvey cor- 
respondence on prosody, with sources or analogues from Du Bellay and 
Ronsard. The author relies heavily on the standard works by Renwick, 
Chamard, and Miss Yates, though he offers an interesting challenge to R. V. 
Merrill’s view of Du Bellay’s platonism (App. IV). He endeavors, however, to 
give the familiar picture greater precision and detail. 

A comparative study on this subject must make its mark by freshness, 
keenness, and clarity. Though the author repeatedly declares himself hostile 
to pedantry he can write, for example, that “in Spenser’s attitude toward 
sublunary vanity there is a preponderance of confidence in the immutable 
Divine” (30), that a certain writer “had the confident disposition that often 
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accompanies youthfulness” (41), that certain ideas “were common material 
and possessed simultaneous ubiquity in the Renaissance atmosphere” (81), 
and so on, with a gorgeous climax in the mention of Ronsard as “nourished at 
a thousand miscellaneous breasts, natural and metaphorical” (251). 

The chapter on the “Theory of Poetry” may exemplify the uses and limita- 
tions of this study. The three writers’ views are carefully and conveniently 
set forth, and examples are given from their own practice. Mr. Satterthwaite’s 
sympathies appear clearly, for he seems to regard vernacular quantitative 
verse as a self-evident absurdity, though one’s confidence in his opinion on 
such a question would be stronger if the few Greek tags he introduces were 
not so often wrong (cf. 59, 137, 154). Even the French in this volume, inci- 
dentally, is quite often defective. In the discussion of Spenser’s views on 
quantitative verse one misses any reference to G. M. Young’s well-known 
argument that Harvey’s position has been radically misunderstood—a point 
that might affect one’s reading of the whole Harvey-Spenser correspondence 
on the subject, as well as the basis for a comparison with Ronsard and Du 
Bellay. The nearly thirty pages devoted to the comparison show merely that 
the views discussed were “common to many Englishmen and Frenchmen 
besides Ronsard,” as the author acknowledges in the chapter’s concluding para- 
graph. Few readers perhaps will be satisfied with the conclusion that follows: 
“What [Spenser, Ronsard, and Du Bellay] brought to this background that 
ultimately distinguished them from everyone else was a dynamic talent that 
could envision, pursue, and grasp a goal to which the others were blind.” 

Comparisons equally vague are rather the rule than the exception. A strik- 
ing case is the author’s attempt to define the quality of Spenser’s Visions of 
the Worldes Vanitie by contrast with Du Bellay’s Antiquitez de Rome. While 
the latter work is concerned with the past, the author argues, Spenser’s poetry 
evokes “the mediaeval definition of tragedy represented by Sackville’s A 
Mirror for Magistrates [sic], Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, and the De Casibus 
tradition of the Middle Ages in general” (117). On the next page we hear 
that the same work of Spenser’s “suggests the more general lacrimae rerum 
of Virgil.” In the next paragraph these same sonnets, in this respect like 
Du Bellay’s, “reflect a similar eternal note of sadness.” And this allusion to 
Dover Beach inevitably brings to mind Arnold’s mention there of Sophocles. 
The reader is thus offered a wide range of comparisons for sonnets which 
Mr. Satterthwaite himself considers “dull and colorless,” each one “express- 
ing some quasi-philosophical platitude” (113). 

After this and similar verdicts, and the lack of sympathy shown to the 
insufficiently Christian Ronsard (“Ronsard rarely thinks at all” [134] is a 
mild sample) one wonders how well Mr. Satterthwaite likes his authors and 
their works. Du Bellay seems far too melancholy for his taste, and Ronsard 
far too frivolous; but Spenser is clearly a favorite. The “renaissance com- 
parison” promised in the subtitle, and founded on an altogether inadequate 
“Introduction” which shows no knowledge of modern scholarship on the 
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renaissance, comes down simply to this. Spenser is “wholly moral,” Du Bellay 
” and Ronsard is “often amoral” (124); and 


is “in a position intermediate, 
this reflects “the cleavage within the European Renaissance itself, the inevi- 
table result of a studious re-examination of man as man, in conflict with the 
enduring but less durable study of man as wayfaring pilgrim” (11), in Mr. 


Satterthwaite’s opinion. 
University of San Francisco. Joun B. GLEAson. 
THe IMAGE IN THE MODERN FRENCH NoveL. Gide, Alain-Fournier, Proust, 

Camus. By Stephen Ullmann. New York: Cambridge University Press, 

1960. Pp. viii, 314. $6.50. 

The author of this book, Professor of Romance Philology at the University 
of Leeds, has already contributed several studies in semantics, and is now 
emerging as one of the leaders in the field of French stylistics. The present 
work is a companion volume to his Style in the French Novel (Cambridge 
University Press, 1957), which dealt with a number of problems of style 
and language in writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: devices of 
local color in Stendhal, Mérimée, George Sand, and Balzac; reported speech 
and interior monologue in Flaubert; new patterns of sentence structure in the 
Goncourts; variation in word order in the works of several novelists; and as- 
pects of imagery in Proust, Giono, Hervé Bazin, and Sartre. The volume 
under review concentrates entirely on imagery in the belief that “modern 
stylistics aims at the closest possible integration of linguistic and literary 
methods, and it is in the field of imagery that this integration can be, and has 
been, most effectively achieved.” 

In the case of Proust. whose vision was “in its very essence metaphorical,” 
Professor Ullmann limits himself (this is nevertheless the longest chapter of his 
book) to Du cété de chez Swann, probing the significance of the sources of 
Proust’s images, their clusters, forms, and patterns, their use to express re- 
current themes and to portray characters. With the other novelists, he traces 
the development of their imagery throughout their narrative works as a whole. 
This interesting and fruitful method allows him to reveal (to paraphrase Gide) 
something of the trajectoire ou courbe de leur esprit. He shows how Gide’s 
own theory about his imagery was at variance with his practice; inconspicu- 
ous, though not as rare as critics believe, these images play a more important 
role in his art than he admitted. Professor Ullmann examines the mysteriously 
recurring symbolism of the sea in the landlocked décor of Alain-Fournier’s 
Grand Meaulnes. Finally, he discusses the conflict between the parole trans- 
parente or degré zéro de l’écriture and the sometimes lushly lyrical and imagi- 
native prose that both go to make up the “two styles of Camus.” 

Professor Ullmann’s book has many merits. He writes obviously from broad 
understanding of the authors concerned, of their personalities as well as their 
visions of life as a whole. He is no narrow-minded or insensitive statistician of 


factors of style; nor on the other hand is he content with the vague impressions 
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of style that have passed too long for intelligent discussion in this field. He 
addresses the nonspecialist (if, indeed, there is anyone left who does not con- 
sider himself a specialist in the twentieth century) as well as the specialist; 
both will find his work readable and illuminating. It is interesting to note 
that despite the high degree of objectivity sought for, and often attained, in 
his method, he is still obliged as a critic to speak of some comparisons as 
“far-fetched and unconvincing” and of others as “apt and expressive.” That 
is, he still makes subjective judgments. Nor is this a fault. Would it be quib- 
bling to ask for more precision in his titles? Neither Style in the French Novel 
nor The Image in the Modern French Novel fulfills exactly the huge promise of 
its title. Of course the subtitles serve to clarify the matter. It is clear also that 
these fragmentary inquiries are not intended as Professor Ullmann’s last in the 
rich field. We can only wish him Godspeed in his valuable effort to “bridge the 
gap between linguistics and literary criticism.” 


University of Colorado. RicHarp M. CHADBOURNE. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ENCOUNTER. By Remy C. Kwant, O.S.A. Translated by Robert C. Adolfs, 
O.S.A. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1960, Pp. viii, 86. $3.25. 
One of the great philosophical needs of our day is the rethinking of the 

classical philosophical problems in terms of contemporary discoveries. Espe- 

cially is this true in the area of epistemology. No longer do we envision man 
standing alone in a pure relationship to some object. Man brings much to his 
knowledge relationship. Different men bring different things, particularly men 
of diverse cultures. And what is known depends upon what is brought to the 
knowing. What can be known depends upon private experience as well as 
on collective and social experiences. 

The author directs his short monograph to this area of epistemology. Follow- 

ing the insights of Hegel, Marx, and Merleau-Ponty we are brought to a 

realization that the most fundamental object of all human knowledge is the 


other person; we encounter the other person. Knowingly or not, it is this 


continued contact with our fellow man that underlies all other types of knowl- 
edge. Long before speculation in any of the sciences arises as a concern for 
man he has been well grounded in knowing; yet this foundation of his 
knowledge is precisely the continued and daily knowing that exists in contact 
with other men. It is from this type of being-with-man that we use the word 
“encounter.” This primary encounter of man with other men is the sine qua 
non “of our access to all other beings.” 

This will have consequences throughout all areas of knowledge. Three areas 
are briefly examined: metaphysics, ethics, and theology. In metaphysics 
Kwant indicates that the “modes of encounter between persons are the result 
of an historical development.” Rather than completely relativize truth this 
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merely calls our attention to the fact that truth is found within history, but is 
not a consequence of history, Thus, since the modes of encounter determine 
our access to personal being, and therefore to all being, we could conclude 
that a history would be productive of a metaphysics. But it would be a meta- 
physics that had the person at its center. It would necessarily, then, result 
in the demand to rethink the concepts of substance and causality in personal 
terms. In ethics we would be brought to the realization of the distinction 
between the personal and the structural. One would have to take account of 
their obligations in the personal as well as in the structural realms. Insight 
would be had into the family, which as a result of technology is developing 
new modes or structures of personal relationships. And these new structures 
must be open to the greatest embodiment of personal charity. In theology 
the author calls for a recognition of the social structures in which all meaning 


and value exist for man, for it is here that the Church is with man, as man 


is with man. 
It is unfortunate that this author has no apparent acquaintance with the 


thought of the American pragmatists, especially Dewey and Mead. His hesi- 


tant, crawling, uncertain development, no matter how valid, would then be 
replaced with half a dozen giant steps. 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth. Ropert M. Barry. 


St. THomas Aquinas on ANALOGY. By George Klubertanz, $.J. Chicago: 

Loyola University Press, 1960. Pp. 319. $5.00. 

This is one of the most important textual studies on St. Thomas to appear 
in recent years. Building on the excellent foundation laid by Hampus Lytt- 
kens’ The Analogy Between God and the World, Father Klubertanz has pro- 
duced an extremely solid analysis of all St. Thomas’ analogy texts in the light 
of their chronological development. The collection of these texts alone, as- 
sembled in an Appendix, 132 pages in length, is a contribution of lasting 
value to Thomistic research. 

The major historical contribution of the book is the confirmation of 
Lyttkens’ contention that the claim of Cajetan and Sylvester of Ferrara that 
the analogy of proper proportionality is the only intrinsic analogy employed 
by St. Thomas in his discussion of the similarity between God and creatures 
is devoid of historical justification. A thorough examination of the Thomistic 
corpus makes it evident that, although the Angelic Doctor was of this opinion 
for a few months around the year 1256, the period of the composition of De 
Veritate, he quietly abandoned the analogy of proper proportionality after 
that date. His deeper penetration into the metaphysical nature of participa- 
tion enabled him to develop an intrinsic analogy of similitude through causal 
participation without subjecting himself to the danger of agnosticism which, 
according to Father Klubertanz, is intrinsic to the analogy of proper pro- 
portionality. 

The book also makes an important contribution to the methodology of 
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Thomistic textual research, since its author has clearly shown the impossi- 
bility of determining St. Thomas’ theory of analogy by the method previously 
employed, that of considering only a few key texts. St. Thomas nowhere sets 
forth an explicit general theory of analogy, and even those texts which seem 
to treat of the nature of analogy in general are found, upon closer examina- 
tion, to be tailored to the exigencies of the concrete theological problem which 
St. Thomas wishes to elucidate by means of a particular type of analogy. 
Read out of their context, and taken as absolute statements of a general 
theory of analogy, these texts can be gravely misleading. There is only one 
sound starting point for a study of analogy in St. Thomas—a careful histori- 
cal, philological and philosophical consideration of all the texts. This con- 
sideration, which its author has made for the first time, occupies the major 
portion of St. Thomas Aquinas on Analogy. The author’s systematic exposi- 
tion of his own interpretation of St. Thomas’ theory of analogy is reserved 
for the final third of his monograph. 

The use of analogy which emerges from this study is subtle and complex. 
From the totality of his texts, it is now clear that the Angelic Doctor made 
use of many analogies, based on reference, proportion, imitation, priority 
and causal eminence. In many texts several of these analogies are found to- 
gether in the expression of a single complex analogy situation. In his mature 
years, St. Thomas’ favorite structure seems to have been the intrinsic analogy 
of similitude through causal participation, whose complex intelligibility is 
capable of receiving varied expression through many or all of the other forms 
of analogy. The richness and diversity of St. Thomas’ use of analogy to 


describe the relations of God and creature. substance and accident, act and 


potency, are made manifest in the systematic summary which concludes this 


monograph. 

A fully satisfactory theory of analogy has still to be worked out by con- 
temporary Thomists. Father Klubertanz’ demolition of the historical founda- 
tion for the dominant position accorded to the analogy of proper propor- 
tionality in the traditional Thomistic synthesis has made it imperative for 
Scholastic metaphysicians to reconsider their theory of analogy in the light 
of the richer and less constricted conception of analogy which we now see 
was that of the Angelic Doctor himself. St. Thomas on Analogy is both a 
liberation and a challenge. 

Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. GeraLtp A. McCoot, S.J. 


ScHOLASTICISM. Personalities and Problems of Medieval Philosophy. By 

Josef Pieper. New York: Pantheon Books, 1960. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

This brief work is a successful attempt to locate and evaluate medieval 
philosophy in terms of current and perennial interests and problems. The 
effort of Boethius and Cassiodorus to translate and conserve classical thought 
and culture during the dark night of invasion and tutelage of barbarians, 
the warning of the “Pseudo-Dionysius” and his “negative theology” against 
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the presumptions of reason, the effort at rational vindication by “necessary 
reasons” of revealed truth on the part of Anselm and Abelard, the final war- 
fare between faith and reason resulting in the condemnations of Averroism 
(and, unfortunately, of St. Thomas), the new struggle between reason itself 
and empiricism—all this means a medieval paradigm for our problems even 
when it cannot serve as the “medieval” solution for them. 

The problematic conjunction of faith and reason, of reason and reality, 
is the story of Scholasticism. From the time when Cassiodorus retreats from 
the Court to the Monastery, till the time when Ockham flees from the Cloister 
to the Court, is the setting. Against the background of presumed seclusion 
and silence we hear Anselm’s lament that he had been forced against his will 
to the episcopal office and that he writes his Cur Deus Homo in great afilic- 
tion of heart. But he gladly shares his “great joy” in the discovery of the 
“ontological argument” for the existence of God. Monastic “withdrawal” is 
shattered again as we listen to the “journalistic” polemics of Abelard and 
the “fire-works” of Bernard of Clairvaux. Albertus Magnus castigates dul- 
lards with the characteristic “irate vigor” of a Swabian. Neo-Platonist and 
Aristotelian, Augustinian and Empiricist by turns, but experimentalist by 
instinct, he corrects Aristotle’s contention that eels live on mud and declares 
that the sap of trees is bitterest in the roots—a thing he has discovered by 
tasting and not from deduction. So as against cloistered walls and above the 
dronelike and “boring solidity” of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, we hear 
not the neat answers for our problems but the Disputations that invite us to 
philosophize anew and for ourselves. 

Scholasticism is an excellent companion piece to the more exhaustive works 
by Gilson, de Wulf, Stéckl, Grabmann, van Steenberghen, Copleston. Often 
the student gets lost in the maze of detail. This work will serve as a reliable 
road map and guide to be read prior to and along with the more extensive 
studies. 

One might have some reservations about the exclusion of Augustine from 
medieval philosophy. Even if he can be classed among the “ancients,” his 
thought is so authoritative and influential among the philosophers of the 
Middle Ages that some discussion of it would seem to be required, especially 
since many scholars think of him, rather than of Boethius, as the founder of 
Scholasticism. 

A helpful bibliographical note and chronological table are appended. 


University of San Francisco. Francis J. Marten, S.J. 


RENAISSANCE Concepts OF MetTuHop. By Neal W. Gilbert. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 255. $6.00. 
Which of the two rival schools of clerks in the sixteenth century committed 
treason against the concept of method? Both and neither, suggests Professor 
Gilbert in his detailed and illuminating study of the Renaissance quarrel over 


the proper technique for acquiring and transmitting knowledge. This methodo- 
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logical crisis, triggered by reforming humanists in their attempt to simplify 
not only the university curriculum but the modes of doing philosophy, split 
the pedagogical and intellectual world into two camps: the humanistic arts 
methodologists and their traditional, Aristotelian, “scientific” rivals. Budé, 
Melanchthon, Ramus, Sturm, Vives, Zabarella, Zanchius, Strigelius, Leoniceno 
and John Case—these are but a few, neither medieval nor modern, some 
illustrious, some obscure—engaged in the European debate over method in 
logic, law, philosophy, mathematics, medicine, history and theology. 
The arts methodologists stressed pedagogical short cuts and ease in teach- 
ing, lucidity in communication, rhetorical effectiveness, and a pragmatic 
orientation of curriculum subjects to life. By contrast, the Aristotelians empha- 
sized criteria of strict scientific demonstration and proof that ended in 
“science” or knowledge, and not in probable opinion. These antithetical views 
arose because of the hybrid role of logic in interpretations of Aristotle’s 
thought: logic may be an art or a science, a part of rhetoric or a tool in 
scientific analysis. So in their historical perspective the sixteenth-century 
debates continue the perennial rivalry between philosophy and rhetoric. 
Curiously, whatever the methodological allegiance, both humanist and tra- 
ditionalist employed the same objective evidence and worked out of a com- 
mon philological matrix, for the provenance of the divergent Renaissance 
concepts of method is almost exclusively Greek: Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, 
Galen. All this shows the manuscriptural and bookish focus of the contro- 
versy, which is not to minimize either its inherent interest or significance. In 
addition, Professor Gilbert charts some of the medieval ideas of method (a 
short cut to knowledge or a compendium) and accounts for the fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century humanistic neglect of methodus because the term lacks 
a precedent in classical Latin, largely equated with the writings of Cicero. 
Compared with modern scientific procedures, both humanist and tradi- 
tionalist methods appear woefully inadequate, since neither recognized the 
role of experimentation, or propounded stringent theories of verification, or 
faced up to the problems of discovering new scientific truths. (One can not 
get very far with Aristotle’s non-twinkling planets and non-breathing walls.) 
Moreover, the loss in antiquity of Aristotle’s work on mathematics, together 
with the belief of sixteenth-century Peripatetics in the ubiquitous efficacy of 


the syllogism, blinded them to the new applications of mathematics to physics. 


Finally, a preoccupation with dialectics engendered a confusion between the 


empirical and the logical, between research and the analysis of concepts. 

Why then bother with the windy quarrels of these at times crepuscular 
dons, some of them deservedly forgotten? If their immediate practical effects 
were nugatory, an understanding of their interests does enable us to recon- 
struct the framework within which the Paduan physicists reacted in develop- 
ing their theories. Furthermore, a preoccupation with methodology not only 
continued the classical tradition but generated a favorable climate for the 


growth of science and philosophy in the seventeenth century. 
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This last point indicates one of the many possible ramifications of this 
stimulating study: “Hobbes’ views on method, for example, may owe some- 
thing to the thinking of the Italian Aristotelians.”’ It might be further suggested 
that Hobbes’s method is a conflation of both humanist and traditional 
methods, rhetorical in its concern for effective teaching, and traditional in 
its concern for producing certitude, since Hobbes insists that “demonstration” 
or “the method of teaching” proceeds “by a perpetual composition of propo- 
sitions into syllogisms.” Professor Gilbert is to be complimented on his own 
scholarly method, for within rigorously self-imposed limits, his is a lucid 
exposition of a difficult concept in the history of ideas. 

St. Louis University. Louis F. May, Jr. 


CarTEsIAN Mepitations. An Introduction to Phenomenology. By Edmund 

Husserl. Translated by Dorion Cairns. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 

1960. Pp. xii, 157. Guilders 13.25. 

Anyone who has wrestled with the problem of translating Edmund Husserl’s 
German into intelligible English knows what a frustrating experience this 
can be. For one thing, English simply does not lend itself to the kind of 
vagueness for which German is the ideal vehicle and which is inseparable 
from Husserl’s expression. For another, at his best Husserl does not write 
good German, and it is practically impossible to make good English out of 
a stylistically poor original. If, then, the present translation makes very hard 
reading, it is not all due to the difficulty of the thought expressed. The trans- 
lator is to be congratulated for his faithfulness to an imposible original, and, 
even though one might take issue with the tendentiousness of this or that 
rendering, the whole has somehow caught the authentic flavor of Husserl— 
even to the overabundance of neologisms, which disturb less in German than 
they do in English. 

As so often happens in translation, one result is that some of the aura 
of profundity has been lifted. In its place is left complication, which is char- 
acteristic of Husserl, whose somewhat tortuous mind was impatient of the 
uncomplicated. The Cartesian Meditations were conceived by their author 
as an “Introduction” to transcendental phenomenology, but it is doubtful 
whether anyone not already acquainted with Husserl’s thought will make 
much of the present translation. For those who do have some acquaintance 
with this thought the book will prove invaluable, making one of the latest 
formulations of Husserl’s phenomenology available for the first time in 
English—and making it one of the few works by the “Father of Phenome- 
nology” which is available in Engish at all. It will provide a challenge for 
both advocates and opponents of transcendental phenomenology. 

The aim which Husserl had in view was by an analysis of experience it- 
self to provide a justification or validation of what is experienced. Thus, 
like Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, this volume does not present a philos- 
ophy but rather a program describing the only way philosophical thinking 
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can be legitimately carried out. It will maintain that whatever is known 
philosophically can be known only in an “essential intuition,” which seems 
to mean seeing things in the only way they can make sense for the thinker. 
For some this will mean an impoverishment of being; for others it will mean 
the only way to make sense of being; to all serious philosophers it will be the 
testimony of a man passionately dedicated to unraveling the mysteries of 
being. Ultimately, perhaps, it will have to be called “armchair philosophizing” 
(erudition was never Husserl’s strong point), but it will be the philosophizing 
of an extraordinarily powerful mind, whom no one interested in the con- 
temporary directions of philosophy can afford to ignore. 


Fordham University. QuENTIN Lauer, S.J. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS: SEPARATED Brotuers. By Léon Cristiani 
and Jean Rilliet. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 161. 
$3.95. 

This book is actually the record of an exchange of letters between Canon 
Cristiani, professor at the Catholic Institute of Lyons, long dedicated to the 
study of the history of Protestantism, and Pastor Jean Rilliet, pastor of the 
French parish of Zurich, highly regarded for the fairness and generosity of 
his reviews of Catholic books in the Genevan Tribunal. Although personally 
unknown to each other at the beginning of the correspondence, an easy, warm, 
frank and often impassioned communication soon takes place. There is never 
any suggestion of questioning the other’s honesty or the slightest show of 
anger or resentment. Each is thoroughly committed to an absolute sincerity, 
born of a high regard for the truth even when it seems to declare against 
one’s favored position. All pretense of polite tolerance or a vague syncretism, 
blandly smothering out real differences, is explicitly rejected from the start. 
The approach is predominantly positive—concerned with present possibilities 
for arriving at a common faith; with finding a substantial means of union 
governed by charity, but rooted in a common creed; with points of difficulty 
and differences; and a mutual acknowledgment of commitment to a center 
of unity: The Christ of faith and the guiding Spirit. Neither is unapprecia- 
tive of the demands and techniques of reason, but each is genuinely concerned 
with the way of faith rather than dialectics. Scripture, the Latin Fathers 
(Irenaeus and Augustine especially), Luther, Calvin and the Tridentine de- 
crees are cited with equal familiarity by either correspondent. 

After a discussion of the fact and scandal and something of the origins 
of the great separation, the main body of the volume is elucidation 
of the Apostles’ Creed, article by article, as understood by Catholic and Prot- 
estant. Agreement on God, One and Triune, on the nature and function of 
Christ, is fairly considerable. It is when the question of the nature of the 
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Church—or more specifically, the necessity and function of an organization- 
ally unified Church—is reached that controversy sharpens. The difference 
may be stated as the difference in which each, acknowledging the operation 
of the Holy Spirit as forming the essence of the Church, conceives of the func- 
tioning of that Spirit in communicating truth and sanctifying the Christian. 
For the Protestant, the action of the Spirit is seen as likely to bypass the 
hierarchical, institutional Church; for the Catholic, the organized Church is 
seen as the common means whereby divine truth and sanctification are com- 
municated to men. “But the Protestant reflects on the problem of authority 
with the shuddering sensitivity of the child who has received blows. He can- 
not forget his bitter memories,” confides Rilliet. 

As contributing to the clarification of the Protestant-Catholic encounter, 
this book is of limited worth. As a human document, indicative of the kind 
of honest and friendly exchange becoming more and more common in our 
day, it is not without interest. Some will find Cristiani disappointing in his 
view of the Church vis-a-vis Scripture, in his notion of tradition as complet- 
ing biblical truth. Some may also be occasionally vexed with Rilliet’s reluc- 
tance to sense the Catholic notion of a holiness which is not limited to ethical 
dimensions. Authority and the mediatorship of the Church figure as the cap- 
ital hindrances to his acceptance of the Catholic position. He has too limited 
a sense of the collective nature of the Church and its sacramental order. 

The translation is adequate. There are, however, several unhappy transla- 
tions, e.g., the use of the word “secular” in the context of “century-old.” 

Fordham University. Herbert W. Rocenrs, S.J. 


INTRODUCING THE OLD TesTAMENT. By Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. xii, 253. $4.25. 


Father Moriarty hit on a happy device when he structured this introduc- 
tion around fifteen key figures of the Old Testament. By doing so, as he points 
out in his Preface, historical biography is made to serve the cause of sacred 
history. “These men differ markedly in temperament, natural gifts, power of 
expression, intensity of feeling; only one thing unites them, the pervasive 
presence of God, blessing, warning, approving, chastising, and, in all, prepar- 
ing for the hour when He would become man and fulfill the promises of the 
Old Testament.” 

With this unifying pattern as his framework, Father Moriarty proceeds 
to instruct us on such dominant ideas as that of the Covenant, of typology, 
variety of literary forms, symbolism and salvation history. His reliance on 
archaeological findings makes intelligible many complexities of biblical lore 
without losing the reader in technicalities, an object lesson in how to put 
scholarship at the service of general interest. 

Obscure passages receive welcome clarification through the author’s stress 
on matters like that of collectivism in Jewish thought, which lends itself to the 
idea of a “corporate personality,” so significant in arriving at an understand- 
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ing of the figure of the “Suffering Servant” in Second Isaiah and the “Son 
of Man” in Daniel. Furthermore, he is careful to explain the way knowledge 
of this collectivism will enhance our own grasp of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. “This fluid concept of the Servant of Yahweh prepares the 
way for the Pauline idea of the Church as the Body of Christ. The New 
Israel is a community with a mission, the salvation of the world, but this 
can be accomplished only by union with Him Whose relation to that com- 
munity is so vital and intimate that Paul can describe it only in terms of the 
relation which exists between the head and the body.” 

With equal facility Father Moriarty treats of the Psalms, extended para- 
bles like the book of Job, and of wisdom literature in a way that is satisfying 
and stimulating. The clergy, and others for whom the recitation of the di- 
vine office is not obligatory, will receive helpful enlightenment on the use 
made of selections from this literature in the Church’s liturgy. 

Nor does the author fail to indicate the providential role fulfilled by the 
fifteen great personalities he has selected. We gain another proof of the ne- 
cessity of knowing the Old Testament before we can appreciate the New. 
“There is an economy of grace which begins with Abraham and reaches its 
climax in the death and resurrection of Christ. Such an economy manifests 
the unity of God’s design, its universality, and the continuity of the divine 
action in history. It is only in the New Testament, the time of fulfillment, that 
the grandeur of Abraham becomes most apparent. He has become the point 
of departure for the Pauline doctrine of justification; his faith is seen as a 
total adherence to a Person and not a purely intellectual assent. What was 
asked of Abraham—that he walk before God and be perfect—is asked of 
every Christian who would be a true heir of the promise made to our Father.” 

Fordham University. Puiip S. Hur.ey, S.J. 
RELIGION AND THE Rise oF Scepticism. By Franklin L. Baumer. New York: 

Harcourt Brace and Company, 1960. Pp. 308. $5.95. 

While other traditions (Scientific, Romantic, Liberal, Humanistic, Christian, 
and so on) have found their historians, the author, a professor of History 
and a Fellow of Pierson College at Yale University, feels that “no one has 
properly identified and chartered the course of the sceptical tradition down 
to the present . . . and the contemporary religious problem is simply unintel- 
ligible—and perhaps ultimately insoluble—without full awareness of it.” The 
present work, small in volume but generously documented, is a very interest- 
ing and successful beginning to fill this gap. 

In a somewhat confusing nonchronological order the author identifies four 
main phases of this skeptical tradition, each phase destroying an aspect of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition and supplanting it with a new secular and hu- 


manistic faith. 
The second phase comes first—the skepticism of the French Revolution and 


the Enlightenment—antidogmatic, anticlerical, anti-Christian, but deistic and 
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not antireligious (in a wide sense). The Revolutionary cults of Reason, Na- 
tion and Humanity believed, for the most part, in God but not in Christianity. 
The philosophes and other illuminati prepared for this by their ridicule of 
Christianity for its antisocial effects, its false credentials of miracles and the 
Bible, its progress-stifling concept of the universe as permeated by Original 
Sin and Divine Providence. In its place was substituted a faith in man’s 
power and dignity that would build a new empire on earth through the new 
virtues of bienfaisance and humanité. 

Preceding the second phase and preparing it was Rationalism and the 
Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth century, symbolized especially in the 
great mechanical clock of Strasbourg. The mechanistic universe of the new 
physics supplants the former theistic universe of Aristotelian-Christian the- 
ology, while the new empirical inductive philosophy, heralded by Bacon, pur- 
sues its latently inherent skepticism to the logical climax of Hume. All this 
is foreshadowed in Paduan Averroism, in the new discovery of non-Christian 
cults in Asia, Africa, and the Indies, in the Renaissance revival of Paganism, 
and in the multitude of sects spawned by the Reformation. This age also be- 
gins the Great Secularization by its detheologizing of science through Bacon, 
of Philosophy through Pomponazzi’s “double truth” and of politics through 
Machiavelli and Hobbes. Men still believed in God’s providence but the ac- 
cent is more on “salvation by human works.” 

The mark of the nineteenth century is a radical atheism and a “scientific” 
rejection of religion. This mentality is summarized through six of the char- 
acteristic arguments of the age: utilitarian, scientific, anthropological, psycho- 
logical, economic, and historical. Bentham, Darwin, Frazer, Feuerbach, Marx, 
Troeltsch, and so on, all converge to show through their specialties God and 
religion as mere projections of man and his times. And yet a new earth- 
bound faith is proposed in new man-made Absolutes of Humanity, Society, 
Science, History and Culture. 

With these hopes shattered, the twentieth century, Koestler’s “Age of 
Longing,” evinces a new skepticism that combines with it an anguished search- 
ing for a “new transcendental faith.” This is illustrated through the modern 
critics of civilization (Jaspers, Berdyaev, Tillich), the personal “confessions” 
of men like Moen, Malinowski, Unamuno, and the creative literature of the 
past two generations. Here man lives “in a state of longing, without faith in 
God or man, not knowing what to expect yet hoping for a new god to be born.” 

The author concludes his work with a brief examination of what he con- 
siders a possible solution to this contemporary skepticism-religion crisis—the 
newly emerging “Layman’s Religion” which he feels must be by nature poly- 
morphic, undogmatic, rooted not in testimony but in first-hand experience. 

The work is a well-done odyssey of Western Man in doubt. Yet, readers 
will have reservations. Rich in data it is inevitably incomplete; historical in 
method it still betrays the secular spirit of the age. The “Layman’s Religion” 
may also prove illusory. Perhaps Western Man, advancing in science, may 
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ultimately, with intellectual humility, retrace his steps back to Metaphysics 
and God, to Miracles and the Bible, to Christ and His Church! 
Boston College. Joun P. Rock, S.J. 


JewisH SYMBOLS IN THE Greco-RoMAN Periop. By Erwin R. Goodenough. 
Volumes 7 and 8: Pagan Symbols in Judaism. (Bollingen Series XXXVII.) 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1958. Vol. 7: Pp. xviii, 239, Plates 291; Vol. 
8: Pp. xii, 282, Plates 168. $15.00. 

These two volumes of Professor Goodenough’s tremendous and cumulative 
synthesis are in some arresting respects the most fascinating thus far of his 
monumental work on the transference of symbolism. For these chapters on 
pagan symbols and their Judaic reception emphasize the realization of con- 
tinuity and renewal in the living experience of the religious consciousness. As 
Professeor Goodenough himself remarks: “The history of religion, I have been 
insisting, is not history unless we can follow basic continuities; but like all 
history it is just as little true history if it does not recognize the specific dif- 
ferences.” The chapters in these two volumes deal with the bull, lion, tree 
and crown; rosettes, wheels and masks; cupids, birds and fertility symbols; 
and with those signs of the despatchment of the spirit called psychopomps, 
and hence also with astronomical symbols. The iconographic richness of all 
these materials expresses profoundly and delicately the theme of survival 
and re-creation which believer and skeptic alike often wrest to their own 
destruction. Most illuminating in these pages is the discussion of Philo, in 
whom we may almost see the paler philosophical striving for what in the 
symbols becomes sometimes a rich imaginative embodiment. Professor 
Goodenough has, in the amplitude of his archaeological materials and the 
delicacy of his critical comment, continued to provide the student of historical 
religious psychology and expression, whatever his respective doctrinal posi- 
tion, with a reservoir of thematic meaning whose import will deepen with ad- 
vancing decades. 


Pace College. Joun V. WaiLsH. 


HISTORY, SOCIAL SCIENCES 


NaTIONALISM: A Rexicion. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1960. Pp. xi, 187. $5.00. 

It has been pointed out that of all political beliefs, nationalism is the only 
one which has had the distinction of being universally adopted. This 
singular distinction would be reason enough to justify the appearance of 
another book on this important subject. The present volume, however, is not 
just another book, but a truly excellent study bearing the mark of great 
authority, for Carlton J. H. Hayes has been engaged in the study of national- 


ism for nearly half a century. 
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The book is admirably planned. Beginning with a definition of national- 
ism as “a fusion of patriotism with a consciousness of nationality,” Pro- 
fessor Hayes goes on to develop the concept of nationality and _ the 
theme of nationalism as a religion, as “a substitute for, or supplement to, 
historic supernatural religion.” Tracing its historic evolution, he finds a 
background for nationalism, which he holds to be essentially a modern and 
an European phenomenon, in the tribalism of a primitive age. Long sub- 
merged, the sense of national consciousness first became evident in England; 
revolutionary France added the religious element to it, and propagated the 
new faith with a romantic and fanatical zeal. Professor Hayes traces the 
spread of nationalism from France to the rest of Europe, and stresses the 
impact of the Industrial Revolution on it through economic nationalism and 
a growing materialism which injected social Darwinism into nationalist 
theory. The subsequent wave of imperialism supported the idea of “back- 
ward” and “progressive” peoples, and the concept of racism made its appear- 
ance, along with intolerance of minorities. 

Our own age has witnessed the apotheosis of the national state. Two 
world wars were fought by highly nationalistic states, and served to demon- 
strate that nationalism was equally compatible with democracy and dictator- 
ship. The careers of the outstanding nationalist dictators are carefully ana- 
lyzed; these three emerge as the high priests of the new religion of national- 
ism and its new gods of blood, soil, and materialism. The destruction of two 
of these dictatorships did not see an end of nationalism; rather, from a 
predominantly European phenomenon it has become universal, flaring up 
with great intensity in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Professor Hayes 
does not view the situation as hopeless; he trusts that the moderating uni- 
versal influence of Christianity, which regards patriotism as a laudable 
virtue, will be able to hold it in check in lands where Christianity is tolerated 
and allowed to propagate by drawing a sharp line between what is Caesar's 
and what is God’s. In it he sees the most potent force against the religion 
of nationalism. 

Although not a lengthy volume, this book is far more than the “brief out- 
line” Professor Hayes modestly terms it. While not an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject, it is certainly a comprehensive one; a wealth of information is 
packed into it, and nearly every leading theoretician and practitioner of na- 
tionalism makes an appearance. In presenting nationalism as a religion, the 
book is a unique contribution to the rather extensive literature in the field; 
it is a most illuminating, readable, and eminently useful work. Some may 
object to the absence of much of the usual scholarly apparatus; the foot- 
notes are few, there is no bibliography as such, and the index is merely one 
of names, This reviewer sees this as one of the volume’s many virtues, for it 
should increase its appeal to the serious but nonspecialist reader, who can 
never know too much history. And this is the kind of a book which should 
widely read; the scholar will find it a most useful synthesis, while others 


“ 
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will find it a superb introduction to one of the most serious problems of our 
time. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. Epwarp J. GoopMAN. 


Laos: Its Peopie, Its Society, Its Cutture. By the Staff and Associates 
of the Human Relations Area Files. Edited by Frank M. LeBar and Adri- 
enne Suddard. New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. x, 294. 
$6.50. 

This work is the second culture survey of a Southeast Asian country (Cam- 
bodia being the first) completed by the HRAF staff. Because of the limited 
information about these two countries and the restricted availability of that 
little, the book is welcome indeed. 

Until World War II, American knowledge of Southeast Asian cultures, 
except for the Philippines, was minimal. Today, however, this condition can- 
not be permitted to continue, and it must be said that impressive gains in 
knowledge have already been made. HRAF services to member institutions 
and published materials which have gained a wider circulation have been 
significant contributions to these gains. Works like the one under review 
are valuable because they serve both as introductions to the study of these 
countries for beginning students and as useful background sources for the 
general reader with serious interest in American foreign affairs. 

While knowledge of this kind is useful with respect to any of the nations 
that have come into existence since 1945, the need is particularly acute in 
the case of Laos both because of its strategic location and of its alarmingly 
unstable governments. 

Despite recent gains, information about Laos still lags behind need and 
behind knowledge of Viet-Nam, to the east, and of the closely related Thai 
and Shan cultures, to the west. Among the reasons for this lag are the late 
and light touch of French colonial administration upon Laos, the preoccupa- 
tion of French scholars with Annamese and Khmer historical and cultural 
questions, and the lack of such anthropological and linguistic raw material 
as Christian missioners had collected about Tonkin and Annam through some 
two and a half centuries before trained scholars went to work upon it. 

Despite these handicaps, the collaborators in this work have gathered to- 
gether respectable amounts of information upon many aspects of life in Laos, 
both of the dominant Lao peoples and of the animist hill tribes. Thus, after 
three introductory chapters on the country, its history and geography, six 
sections review aspects of the culture; four treat of political questions, and 
eight, of economic. Inevitably the national government figures very largely 
in most sectors of the economic operations since almost all capital available 
for development is supplied through its facilities. 

Measurable gains in Lao national life have not been impressive in recent 
years, and the reasons for slow progress are such that there is not likely 
to be any appreciable increase in pace in the near future. Aside from a 
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singular deficiency in trained and interested personnel for public and private 
development activities, aggravated by the drain of foreign-service operations, 
facts of history and geography militate against easy progress. Thus Laos, 
like the province of Quebec, lives upon its principal river artery, the Mekong. 
Only one town of significance, Xiengkhouang, is not on the Mekong, while 
whatever natural resources the country has lie deep in the relatively inac- 
cessible interior. Laos is not unique in this respect. Vietnamese life is 
stretched thin by geography and history along its immense sea coast and two 
deltas, and vital Malayan life is concentrated upon its western coast facing 
the important Straits of Malacca and above the immense concentrations of 
tin ore. 

The riverine organization of Laos reflects both a commitment to water 
communications and the historical orientation of Lao people toward their 
Thai cousins—an orientation which French colonial control interrupted. To- 
day the location of Lao cities along the country’s western frontier has the 
advantage of placing a deep and rugged buffer area between the vital centers 
and the expansive push of Red China and North Viet-Nam. But it has the 
disadvantage, possibly greater in the long run, of leaving the entire hinter- 
land open to infiltration and subversion. 

Since the collaborators’ responsibility was to prepare informed com- 
pendia of previous research rather than to carry on original work, this survey 
reflects lacunae in knowledge as accurately as it reflects those areas in which 
studies have been completed. Generally it can be said that historical and 


political questions are treated more satisfactorily than others. 


St. Louis University. Francis J. Corzey, S.J. 


REVOLUTION AND Papacy 1769-1846. By E. E. Y. Hales. New York: Hanover 

House, 1960. Pp. 320. $4.50. 

Revolution and Papacy is a fascinating historical work which is as pro- 
found in its scholarship as the author’s earlier book on Pio Nono. The author 
reveals considerable perspicacity in treating the annals of the Holy See from 
1769 to 1846. This period was one of the most critical eras in the history of the 
Church. Jansenism, Richerism, Febronianism and Josephism—all cast their 
ominous shadows. The secular princes, too, gnawed at the power of the 
successors of St. Peter. With harrowing accuracy, the story of the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus by Clement XIV under duress due to the pressure of 
Pombal and the Bourbon Courts is related anew. 

Deprived of its “first legion,” betrayed by the dynasts, buffeted by the fu- 
rious forces unleashed by the French Revolution, the Papacy continued to 
stand while other traditional societies disappeared as helpless victims of in- 
choate forces. A succession of Popes crosses the pages of Mr. Hales’s work. 
Some are bold; others are weak. But each is desirous of preserving the two- 
fold spiritual and temporal powers of the Papacy. 

The French Revolution with its psychotic totalitarianism and widespread 
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devastation as well as its childish optimism and even exasperating fatalism 
receives the author’s careful attention. When the republic yielded to tyrannical 
Caesarism, the realistic Bonaparte terminated the war between the State 
and the Church in France. Impressed by the loyalty of the Lombards in 
Northern Italy to the Catholic Faith and comprehending the futility of sup- 
pressing the religion of the majority of his countrymen, Napoleon signed a 
Concordat with the Pope. In the midst of the national rejoicing, however, 
in typical Napoleonic fashion, he added the famous 77 Organic Articles which 
revived all the old claims of the Gallican Church against the rights of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

It was not until the Congress of Vienna that ultramontanism was trium- 
phant. The diplomatic victory of Cardinal Consalvi, however, was too com- 
plete. Not only the Marches and the Patrimony but the Legations as well were 
returned to the Pope’s temporal rule. The latter provinces would remain a 
thorn in the side of all the pontiffs from Pius VII to Pius IX when they would 
finally join Sardinia-Piedmont. 

Only in the matter of the Rhine Prince-Bishoprics and the ecclesiastical 
electorates did Consalvi suffer defeat. The annexation of these tiny realms 
by the Great Powers proved advantageous to the Church in the long run. A 
dangerous identification of Church and State as well as a natural breeding 
ground for Febronian principles disappeared leaving the way open at a later 
date for the development of a more healthy distinction between the spiritual 
and temporal power. 

In the remaining chapters of the book, the author follows the tortuous 
path of the Sovereign Pontiffs in their attempts to uphold their twofold herit- 
age of the spiritual and temporal powers. The temporal sovereignty would 
frequently weigh the Popes down like the proverbial millstone about the 
neck, 

Gregory XVI would attempt out of considerations for the temporal power 
to identify the cause of the Church with that of the absolute monarchies. 
He failed to see that the principles of the Revolution were not irreconcilable 
with the Church. They needed only to be baptized. His condemnation of the 
so-called democratic liberties was rather shortsighted. Many theologians would 
later refuse to accept the view that these liberties were to be tolerated only in 
certain unfortunate situations, as is evidenced by a rich stream of thought 
within the Church. 

A few errors in regard to titles, such as referring to Francis II as His 
Catholic Majesty rather than His Apostolic Majesty, can scarcely be consid- 
ered as marring this work. In fact, the author must be complimented for his 
meticulous research and for his rare talent in revealing the richly anecdotal 


and personal aspects of some extremely complicated decades of history. 
Finally, the reader will find an abundance of very helpful footnotes and ref- 

erences in addition to an excellent bibliography to further his knowledge of 

the period. For the Catholic who is anxious to obtain a solid background in 
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the genesis of the Church’s clash with “Liberalism” in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the reading of Mr. Hales’s book is mandatory. 
Boston College. Leonarp Manoney, S.J. 


Tue Frontier Wace. By Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. Chicago: Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 390. $6.00. 

In writing “The Frontier Wage,’ Father Dempsey proposed to explain 
Johann Heinrich von Thiinen’s wage formula along with the economic anal- 
ysis underlying it and the far-reaching latent possibilities residing therein. 
The proper accomplishment of this task seemed to require the publication of 
the full translation of the second part of “The Isolated State,” von Thiinen’s 
main work. Part II of Father Dempsey’s work consists of this translation. 

The explanation of von Thiinen’s formula, the answers to the various critics, 
including Marx, Pesch, Knies, Schumpeter and others, and the future of 
economic thought in the light of von Thiinen’s clarified contribution con- 
stitute the bulk of Father Dempsey’s personal contribution to the book. 

Starting with the idea that current wage theory is unsatisfactory, von 
Thiinen’s formula is proposed as containing the golden nugget of thought 
which has lain dormant, ignored and misunderstood from 1860 to the present 
time. By returning to the hard core of analysis at the frontier, that is, at the 
point where the worker faces the choice of expanding into production for 
himself or of continuing to work on the currently cultivated land, von Thiinen 
delineates the specific contribution of labor, of capital and of land. In this 
vastly oversimplified set of circumstances, labor’s contribution is found to be 
the square root of subsistence times productivity. In the presupposed situa- 
tion, if such a wage is not forthcoming, the laborer moves over on the frontier 
to work for himself. Gaining the natural wage, the worker has a living and 
a saving wage and by his work he becomes an owner of capital, thus climbing 
up to an eminence in the way of material well-being. 

This analysis is most remarkable for its omissions. No explanation is 
given which measures subsistence or specific productivity. No account is 
made of the market, of the type of production, quality of product, advertising, 
marginal utility, decreasing cost. Missing from the narrative is any mention 
of business ability or of the complementary aspect of the factors of produc- 
tion. The analysis seems to share all that was wrong with the old cost-of- 
production price and value theories of the old classical school. 

Interestingly enough, interlarded with the above, Father Dempsey throws in 
many obiter dicta. Thus we find in some detail his views on John Maynard 
Keynes, labor-management cooperation, profit-sharing, the principle of sub- 
sidiarity, efficiency in plant layout, and opposition to the idea that class con- 
flict is a necessary appendage to the industrial scene. In large part, these 
ideas are extensions inferred from the writings of von Thiinen. 

In evaluating such a work, one is prompted to warn practical people to 
beware. There is little or nothing here to help the man with his practical 
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procedures in profit-sharing, except a rather ornate justification of the basic 
idea of profit-sharing. The arbitrator at the collective bargaining table, the 
management representative or the union man will see here nothing which will 
help them to resolve their differences, except the broad principles on labor- 
management cooperation and class harmony. Readers with a flare for theory 
may rejoice to run over the ideas which cover such a wealth of erudition and 
they well may thrill over the obiter dicta. However, they face up to the ulti- 


mate disappointment of realizing that the main thesis of the book does not 


quite come off. 


College of the Holy Cross. RayMonp F, X. Cant, S.J. 
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